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NOTE TO REAI^RS OF THB FINAL REPORT 

This volume contains three instructional units* They were designed in 
response to teachers who compla^ined that environmental education materials had 
at least two faults: 

1) They neglected the urban, man-made environments (and thus were not 
too relevant to an environm^tal situation of most students) t and 

2) They demanded a sophisticated reading comprehension level for the 
students using them* 

The project staff decided to develop three units on the urban environment 
in which each activity would 1) relate directly to a major objective of 
environmantal education, 2) relate directly to student concerns in coping with 
the ^vironment of their own life experimnce, 3) be self^directed or small group 
oriented, and 4) demand that a student read not more than fifty words to complete 
the activity successfully* The units contained in this volume are the product 
of that staff decision* 

While the printing technology available to the staff at that time — mimeo- 
graph^^did not yield a product that dazzles users with its attractiveness, the 
units proved to be veryr very successful* The staff distributed over 500 copies 
to teachers in Pinellas and Leon Counties (our tmrget audience) and to teachers 
who corresponded with the project office* They dittoed and used selected 
activities with their classes* The reports from field test teachersr the staff 
observations in classrooms, and the letters from correspondents who received 
and tried the units were glowing with reports of avid student interest and re*- 
sponse to these activities* The activities served teachers as springboards 
not only for achieving the unit objectives but for proceeding to other en*- 
viroimtental education activities and materials with zest and awareness* 

The Leon County a<3ministration reprinted^^^eyeral hundred additional copies 
of the three units for use in middle and elementaj^ schools* The Pinellas County 
School administration reprinted copies of the three^units for upper el&mentary 
school teachers who at that time were beginning their instructional activities 
in environmental education* A teacher workshop was built around the units and 
focused upon a field trip for teachers to Toytownr a huge county landfill 
operation in the center of that county* Since that time, the three units ccm^' 
tained in this volume have proven to be the most sought after of all the 
materials produced by the project* Letters have continued to come in long after 
our supply had been exhausted* 

The teachers' original perceptions were accurate. Material was needed which 
dealt with the urban environment and demanded only low level reading abilities 
while insisting upon high-level participation* These materials were effective 
with teachers and students in secondary schools and in the upper elementary 
grades within social studies courses* The three units are entitled* 

ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 
ENVIRONMENTAL CREATIVITY 
ENVIRONMENTAL-SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
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Cdmunlty values lo any city are made up of laauaerable 
variables^ many of them conflicting. They are almost aa 
numerous as the people living within the city . . . 
Since many of the values non-^uantlflable and 
Inherently poetic and phlloaophlcal* aa well as 
aaaCbetlc; their weight on the scale of Importance la 
urban life Is extremely difficult to demonstrate. The 
moat difficult valuea to assess are the Intangible ooea 
. . . The Whole queatlon of city man^s ecology needa 
study and consideration as a determinant of form. We 
know that we need llght^^ clean space^ and certainly 
quiet ... We need to understand that It Is the total 
quality o£ pity life which Is at stake. What we are 
after Is an environment whose totality Is a result of 
the functioning of all Its parts* a Geatalt* If you 
will* of buildings ^nd people and open space Into a 
great functioning whole — a great theatre for events to 
happen and for the most evocative and creative Involve- 
ments to occur.* 



More Americans live In or near cities today than ever before. The 
whole urban environment Is familiar to millions of us* at l«aat on a 
superficial level. Like an ocean tidal pool* it teems with countleaa 
forms of life engaged lo a staggering variety of aoclal* economic* political 
and personal behaviors. The shapes, sounds* colors and smells of city life 
cookbine to permeate ones aenses* if he does not manage to shut them out. 

Somehow^ lo spite of the dynamic nature of American cltlea as natural* 
op«n<-alr classrooms* educators have seldom taken full adNrantage of the 
urban scene. The occasional field trip to the local museum* or the rave 
and often boring visit to a City Council meeting have been the usual high*- 
lights of urban education programs. What claasea are miaalng as aourcea for 
dlacusalon and conalderatlon are merely all the other things which really 
make a city a city: The garbage collectors and the street repairmen; the 
cops no longer walking* but crulalng a beat; the wlnoa on ?lrat Street and 
the Gothic Gathedrala on 5th Avenue; the taste of hot pratsela in the park; 
the aounds of the cable cars laboring and clanging up Hob Bill; the 
Impact of rock against glaas in a ghetto neigUvorhood pawnshop; the eternal 
shadows of a financial district street. These are aomie of the things 
tawrence Halprln meana when he diacusaea the "total quality of city Ufa*" 
and they are just beyond the rfl%ch of most of us in the schools. 

It is the purpose of this dlvcussion to point out that urban 
education neither should nor has to be a series of dry* objectlw assign* 
ments for students and teachers; that it ought to be* and can be* an 



* Lawrence Ralprln* FreewayB (Rew York: Relnhold Fubllahlng Company* 1966). 
pp. 50-51* 56. 6 
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catldng iw:k«se of activities and experlenceft vhldi Iwd |i«rtlclpnt« 
to halghttoad avarenesa of the man-oade eavlroiiMitt Around th«B» and to 
Inprovad undaratanding of ways to provide creative Inputs Into vhat that 
envlronaent might be. 

Paul and Perclval Goodman have suggested that the huaan iinrtinnmint 
has greet impsct on our llfei»tyles; that cities provide men with sy^ola 
Which guide and direct the nature and quality of life* As they atate it:* 

Of the Bian-ittade things* the works of engineering and 
architecture and town plan are the heavieat and biggest 
part of what we experience* They lie underneath* they 
loon around, as the prepared place of our activity* 
Econottically* they have the greateat amount of past 
human labor frozen Into them, aa streets and highways* 
houses and bridges* and physical plant. Against thl^ 
background we do our work and strive toward our ideals* 
or Just live out our habits; yet becauie *lt is back* 
ground* it tends to become taken for granted and to be 
unnoticed. A child accepts the nan^^ude background it- 
self ss the Inevitable nature of things; he does not 
realize that aooiebody once drew some lines on a piece 
of paper who might have drawn otherwise. But now* as 
engineer and architect once drew* people have to walk 
and live. 

The background of the physical plant and the fore-^ 
ground of human activity are profoundly and intimately 
dependent on one another. Laymen do not realiae how deep 
and aubtle this connection is. Let us immediately give 
a strong architectural example^to llluatrate it. In 
Christian history* there is a relation between the 
theology and the architecture of churches. The dimly* 
lit vast auditorium of a Gothic Catholic cathedral* 
bathed in colors and symbols* faces a bright candle*llt 
stage and its richly costumed celebrant r this is the 
necesssry background for the myaterious sacrament of 
^he mass for the newly growing Medieval town and Ita 
representative actor. But the dayllt* small* and 
unadorned meeting hall of the Congregatlonallat* facing 
ita central pulpit* fits the belief that the chief 
mystery is preaching the Word to a group that religiously 
govama Itaelf . And the little square seating arrange- 
ment of the Quakers confronting one another la an 
environment where it is hoped that* when people are 
gathered in meditation* the Spirit Itself will descend 
anew. In this sequence of three plans* there la a 
whale history of dogma and society. Men have fought 
ware and shed their blood fa* these details of plan and 
decoration. 

Just so* if we look at the town plan of New Delhi 
we can inmiediately read off much of the history and aocial 
values of a late date of Brltlah imperialism* And if we 
look at the Garden City plan of Greenbelt* Md.* we can 
understand something very Important about our present 
American era of the '^organisation man*" 



* Paul and Perclval Goodman* Communltas ; Means gf_ Livelihood and Waya of 
Life (New York: Random House* Anchor Books* I960)* pp.3*A. Revised edition* 
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Keeping^^he syiobolic li&portance of the city mllleU in miofel;- vhmt 
areJ^soM^iccy problems that tnay confront teachers who viah t6 ^r^Dvlda a 
fresh approach to study of the urban envirooment? At least thtee cove 
to mind: The nature of perception; the problem of intraceptiva and 
extlractfptive knowledge; and the tnroblem of finding legitimate methods 
for launching such a study. 

Webster defines perception as "Consciousness; awsreness of the ^ 
eleaients of envirdciment through physical sensation; physical sensation 
interpreted in the light of experience; a direct or intuitive cognition 
(insight)." Each of these factors is important within the highly 
specislized perception research studies ^hich h^Ve been conducted by 
psychologists since the 1940^s, and each^fatitbf is part of the larger 
goal of perception applied to studies of the city. We want students 
to be more aware of their itamediate environiiient , but wonder where to 
begin. The student must first: be conscious that th^re is something out 
there to perceive. If he is asleep or drugged or bored, his level of 
consciousness is lower. He may be walking down street thinking about 
his girl friend or his car, coi'^scious enough not^to trip at curbs» but 
hardly perceiving the tolor of the flowers in ^hi^ shop window as he 
walks by. Physical sensations may stimulate pWrc^tion. If our street* 
walker has not eaten since braakfast, ' knd he walkflf'b^^ia delicatessen^ 
the aromas he perceives cay cau£;e him to be more dn^t^ of his hunger* 
If he is a member of a street gang preparing for a **ru]ntble»** his hearing 
may become more intense, as he listans for sounds of approaching trouble. 
Such sights, sounds and smlls are;^of course, of ' little use to one who 
has never experienced them befofe.'^^ Most of us^f^call the fable of the 
country mouse and the city mouse wherein the^city mouse was far more 
able to cope with the normal oppfb^tunities an^'dkngers of urban life 
than his country cousin. His experiences ehkbled him to perceive 
selectively , just as 6v^ryone must « if they af^ not to be overwhelmed 
with sensations that have no cleat meming. Finally^ one bases his 
actions upon the insights gained throu£;h perception^ modified by prior 
experience learning. A walk through a deserted park may help one per-^ 
son make a decision; or it may stimulate fear of being mugged in someone 
else. Thus perception is really the act of being conscious of one's' en-^ 
vironment as one interprets it through ]^hysical stimuli^ prior experiences 
and cognitive or intuitive insights. 

David Hussell suggests that perceptions in children are highly 
significant for they provide meanings and understandings that stay with 
the children for life. These perceptions become models which reflect 
individual personalities and the medals are used to organize additional 
stimuli into coherent patterns, leading the perceiver Into the higher 
skills of conceptual and critical thinkings and problem solving** Jerome 
Bruner has added. to bur understanding of perception^ by developing a 
three-stage model of the perception process* In the first phase, the 
perceiver confronts a variety of environmental stimuli with a hypothesis 
which enables hiia tcf respond selectively, to '*tune in** those stlsnili 
which relate to the 'hypothesis, £Lnd to *'tune out*' those irtiich are a^ar- 
ently unrelated. In the second sta^e, the individual selects relev«nt» 
reliable .eues from the stimuli in order to confirm or dlsconflrm an 

*Davld Russell, Children's Thinking (Boston: Ginn & Company^ l956)« p* -71,. 
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expectation. This process, which Bruner calls the Information Input 
phase, is influenced by personal values, Icnovledge and past experi* 
ences, all of which assist one in selecting the inforniation "cues.*' 
In the third stage of the process, the individual confirms or denies 
his original h3rpothesi8, based largely upon which perceptual cues he 
has chosen.* 

Teachers can utilize these findings about perception in teaching 
about the urban environment. They can provide a variety of exercises 
and activities which ask students to identify the cues around them. 
Students can be given the opportunity to share their prior experiences, 
where these affect perceptions, thus contributing to a wider, group con^ 
sciousness of the total milieu. They can be encouraged to use their 
Imaginations, to fantasize how someone from another time or place might 
perceive a situation, which not only enlarges one*s individual state of 
consciousness, but also provides him with the ability to empathize with 
others — to "walk in the shoes" of another, so to speak, yhat we are 
suggesting is that responses to environmental stimuli must involve 
both cognitive and emotional sensitivity, so that young people can relate 
to their world on an "I-Thou" basis, as well as an "I*It" basis. 

Ample evidence exists — at the practical level of daily teacher- 
student encounters in classrooms, and at the level of scholarly research^ 
that cognitive learning is necessary but not sufficient for achieving maxl'^ 
mum impact in environmental education. The point for teachers is under- 
scored by the running debate between behaviorists (duch as B. F.' Skinner) 
and phenonenologists (Carl Rogers and others) withih the field of 
psychology, over the past decade. Behaviorists argue that man can be 
described meaningfully in terms of his behavior, an^ that behavior can be 
predicted by empirical information from the external world. Phenonenolo- 
gists, on the other hand, ar^e that man^s conscioasneas determines his 
character, and that human beings are largely unpredictable, more than 
we can ever really know about them. Recently, some scholars have tried 
to link the two positions, and in this linkage, we can identify oome 
possible alternatives in our teaching styles. 

As Willidm Hitt points out: 

Man lives in an objective world. This is the world 
of facts and data. This is a, reliable world; we agree 
that this or that event actually occurred. This is a 
tangible world; we agree that this or that object is 
actually present. This is the general world that is 
common to all. 

But man also lives in a subjective world. This is 
the individual's private world. The individual's 
feelings, emotions, and perceptions are very personal; 
he attempts to describe them in words but feels that 
he can n^er do complete justice to them. In making 
this comparison between the objective world and the 
subjective world, it is important to distinguish 
between two types of knowledge. We can know about 



^Jerome Bruner, 'Personality Dynamics and the Process of Perceiving,*' 
in Robert Blake and Glenn Ramsey, editors, XfiXfifiotlant An Approach to 
Personality (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1951), pp. 122*3, TI5-27, 
143. (With thanks to Steven H. Woolard for his abstract of these articles 
in an unpublished manuscript.) 
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somethings or we can personally know something.* 



If we call the cognitive, objective knowledge available to people 
'*extraceptlve knowledge" (or **publlc knowledge*' as some prefer), then 
the term *'liitraceptlve knowledge*' (or "personal knowledge^*) ifiay be 
applied to our subjective, emotional understandings of the foundations 
of our lives. While the task of education has long been defined In term 
of the former^ '^personal knowledge" has been Ignored or even suppressed In 
the classroom. This need not be the case — the Intuitions and subtle 
tinder standings ^out one*s environment may be far more true and real to 
an individual than any hard data which a teacher or a text might pro<^ 
vide. The fact Is, children have the requisite Imagination, the playful - 
fantasy to perceive and to explore significant alternative perkpectlires--^ ^ 
on knowing , to discover fresh alternatives, and to build their owti^ ' 
styles of knowing from these alternatives. They have the lively, 
creative sense to weigh the mystery and wonder of nature, and the play<^ 
ful sense of awe 'and fantasy to perceive orders of perfection and per^ 
formance which more manipulative elders might miss. While continuing 
to affirm the worth of cognitive learning, let us not deny the validity 
and reality of Intraceptlve knowledge as well. As students learn to 
Interrelate each of these elements, the meaning of their man-made 
(and natural) environments will become clearer and they will find a 
new sense of purpose In the whole' learning endeavor. 

is^tt an accident that educators have placed such stress on 
extraceptlve knowledge? If so, there should be little difficulty in 
Instituting teaching techniques which will fill the need for applying 
personal knc^d^ledge to environmental issues. If not,: hovever,'the task 
becomes more fotmidable.' A 1959 study by Cuba; Jackson and Bidwell 
reveals that indeed, one of the heeds which characterized their saiaple 
group of teacherfi was th^ need to avoid intraceptioft;^ 'that something 
within the personalities of individuals who enter the- teaching pro- 
fession or within their fitofessiohal -^ductatlon makes them wish to 
stress objective knowledge and 'dl^tbut^gb 'einotional lediming entirely.** 
Rather than encouraging students to' look inward at the meaning of one's 
life and experiences, to understand oneself and others subjectively, 
teachers have evidently stressed the extraceptlve approach. Solutions 
to the problem which this research reveals are beyond the scope of our 
discussion. But teachers should at least be aware of the possibility 
that they are avoiding or denying students the use of their emotional, 
as well as their mental capacities, as they attempt to examine and 
cope with the urban environment. They should ask wblether it is worth- 
while for young people to know the city as an artist might know it, 
as well as the ways a political or a social scientist might know it. 



^William Hitt, ''Two tfodels of Man," American Psychologist , Voluine 24, 
No. 7 (July, 1969), p. 654. 

**Egon G. Guba, Philip W. Jackson and Charles E. Bidwell, * 'Occupational 
Choice and the Teaching Career," Educational Research Bulletin , Volume 38, 
No. 1 (January, 1959), pp. 3-4. 
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If teachers feel such a goal is desirable^ they might find the position of 
architect Slffl Van der Ryn helpful. In his teachings Van der Ryn ia 

. . . trying to get people to face their emrironmsnt as a 
reflection and expression of themselves^ to talce responsibility 
for what they see and make whatever changes tliey feel they have 
to. This olght nean s tescher rethlnldng what kind of place her 
claaarom is today* and «hat kind of place she wanta it to be. . .* 

In eaaence* what other purpose can there be for placing atxess upon both 
feelings a n d cognitions than to help children find deeper meaning in their 
livs^a than educatiw now provides? Meanli^g Implies sesrchlng for understanding 
(including self*unil6tstandlng) and for value prlorltlea which lead young 
people to commltmeiiis' and ultimately to action or inaction*^ baeed upon thdM 
coanitmsats. Ic{ ;this sense* Hlchael Polanyl's "logic of personal-' knowled^*' 
beconeif s powerful stimulant for some possible new direction for tescbers. 
FolaitOfi points but that all persons have tscit as well ss explicit poner for 
knowing. Schools have prized explicit powers. But to make sense of what we 
know* a learner must use his tacit powers. All knowledge is personal in the 
aenae that it is shaped and sustained by our tacit or inarticulate mental 
abilltiea. Nothing that Is said* written* or printed means anything In Itaelf . 
It is the person who utters something or who attends to it. The person 
coflmnmicsting has a meaning he encodes In syiobols to commuuicate to another 
who must decode it* but the encoding-decoding^ is s personal thing. Codee 
(symbols) hsve personal meaning ~ knowing was was intended* or whst is meant^ 
la done in our own heads. Hence» all. knowledge* all understanding » ia 
personal.** 

Suppose that we are willing* for the moment* to accept some or most 
of what has been said above* and that we determine to develop materlala for 
tetfthJjog 'about the city which will sharpen perceptions and stress, both 
Intrsceptlva and extraceptlve knowledge. What then? Since moat educational 
materlala avoid both of these issaes* it is necessary first to invent* then 
to sharpen some meanlng^naking tools» so that one might proceed to the task. 

The initial procedural step is to develop a hierarchy of methods which 
should be employed to approach a study of the city. In the caae of this set 
of three units» we liave chosen to begin with Awareneaa ^ then i^ove to 
Creativity ^i and finally to Social Part icipat ion « reasoning that one cannot 
participate In crucial (and not*so"*crucisl) decisions about ^(be urban 
environment until one has s sense of the creative potential wtth^^ hla; 
in turn* creativity demands the skills of perception and seiti^tl^stion 
to flower. The stress of our hierarchy Is upon personal aMreneaa. and aklll*' 
development In students* rather than upon cognitive JisvelSACdf knowing* because 
we believe the learning and meaning comes from action and prbceaa ^ rather 
than from the product upon which students act and vhl<^^ they muat learn. 
For that reaaon* we have not chosen to build any of the x>ther possible pettems 
for such s study^ such as from the home to the school ,to the neighborhood 
to the wider community. 



*Slm Van der Ryn^ *Vork In Progress*** Intellectual Digest (July* 1972)* p. 6. 

**Mlchael Folanyl* It te Logic of Personal Knowledge (Hew York; The Free FresS 
of Glencoe* 1961). 
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It' Is. j^aA^tlal* with such broad ^cnts as avarcnessv crestlvlty 
wad soclsl pmrtiolpaticnv to agree upon soott commoa definitions, within > 
the context of a study of the urban envlrotuwit. The first level* 
Awsrwess , designates a consciousness. That is, the individual - responds 
to experiences and phenomena both unconsciously (i.e., uaayBd>olized) snd > 
consciously. . As experiences occur to an individual, he may either attend, to 
thettv mywboXiz0>wi thus organize them Into his life systen of beliefs and 
knowledge; or ignore them because he does not perceive them (due to^lack 
of motivation, curiosity, interest or awareness); or deny them symbolicstion 
because the experience, conflicts with his existing structure of beliefs and 
knowledge (creating dissonance and tension). Awareness ss we are using the 
t«ni means more than merely perception~it suggettt^ a aensitivlty which goes 
beyond simply seeing or knowing something is ^here^'*. Students should be . 
encCMivaged to use their senses of touch* tsste, smell and hearing, as well i 
as sight. Hf^y^ of the exercises suggested in this portion of the first unit, 
therefore* attestpt to develop in students a state of being sensitive to their , 
envirmment^botfa natural and man^iQade> We assume that such sensitivity 
will aaQlst students to find ?iore meaning (i.e.* *Samke, sense**) in their i 
encounters with their, world. - r 

. Creativity goes heyond awareness of what 1^ to a deeper sense of whst 
might be . The city environment offers a multitude of opportunities for . \ j ] 
creative activities* which teachers can employ effective^y ylth <stu4efits. 
There a^K^e s vsriety of di&flnltlonal statements about creativity, wfaicdi r^nge 
from Rolla Hay's view* ''Creativity is thia' encounter of tt^ ^Iptensively : - ' 
conscious human being with his world,** to John Haefele^s position, ^Creativity 
is defined as the ability to make new combinations of social worth. There 
are^ however^ two clearly distinct approaches to a definition of creativity. 
The first, which may be called **creative cognition, ^ means discovering i^ew and 
for oneself those innovations which, have previously be^tn id«|tif led and verified 
by others. Every time a student *'discovers** the .validity of . a Euclidian 
theorem or a generalization about human culture, for example, he is engaged - r 
In creating anew, for himself , the cognitions which llpk together much of 
the modern world. In this sense, most teaching can, be ^'creative,*' if 
students are encouraged to discover knowledge for themselves^ rsther than 
merely being told (by th^ teacher or a textbook) that aomethlng In fact 
exlats. Many of the curriculum materials and ideas which have appe^ed in 
the field of social education during the past decade have stressed tltl^ fcfrm 
of learning experience* : . - , - : ;^ 

A second iq>proach to creativity^ however, emerges from the srts - ^ y 
hupMnlties* It perceives creativity as making or doing something which 
expresses one's- personal understanding about his w<»rl4. It makes use o€. . 
thB lndividual*s imagination, his ability to fantasise and express liia.:privmte>n 
perapectives to others, via art, music, dance, stories^ poetry, drama or ,j . . ^ 
Invention. Since* this understanding of creativity Involves making or j 
dolny aomethlng, we may refer to it as **klnet:^c creativity.** Creative 
cognition Involves piecing together bits of data Into pattema of meaning; : 
it la largely an inductive process. Kinetic creativity, on the other iisnd^ 
requires the production of some new product which expresses the version of 
reality perceived by its maker. The product, and the process by which it 
is made, may lead the creator into broader understandings and clearer 



* **Tou and Creat^vity,^ Kaieer Aluminum Hews , Volipe 25, No. 3, p.3i ,,,, 
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iDAjmlngSy or It may simply express present understandings ^ but provide 
others with grester clarity about life. Both forms of creativity are 
Important y but each yields a different harvest. Both can be demanding and 
arduous^ but exciting and worthwhile as well. We believe that aa students 
learn one kind of creative approach » It may also enable them to explore 
the other approach more effectively. For this reason, teachers will find 
activities representing each kind of creative approach within the second unit. 

The final unit Is devoted to objectives and techniques related to 
Social Participation . Social participation and coomdtra&nts to a variety of 
social groups comprise a central emphasis of social education. Teachers, 
parents and the comunlty at large theoretically expect that the products 
of our schools will be able to make decisions and take actions as 
effective participants In the community^ nation and world. In fact^ however^ 
those same groups often erect nearly Insurmountable roadblocks to students 
who actually attempt to participate In critical Issues of modem life. 
Students who want to question a decision by their city council ^ or even 
worse r provide Input Into a pending decision ^ rather than sitting passively 
In the audience r are either discouraged or Ignored by the pollcy-mAfcers . 
Teachers who discuss democracy often practice autocracy within their 
clsssrooms. Students need to learn the process of socially participating ^ 
just as they need to learn how to use their senses ^ and how to develop 
their creative skills. 

The unit devoted to social participation attempts to do three things: 
Firsts to help students build a sense of group closeness ^ a feeling that 
one can value and trust the Ideas and attitudes of others within the groi^^ 
even If they differ from his own In some respects; and secondly^ to prepare 
students for the kinds of obstacles to their participation In social 
decisions outside the classroom and school; and thirdly^ to provide some 
simple Initial activities which students ml^t undertake to practice 
creative participation within the larger society. Teachers and students 
will be able to add additional Ideas on their own^ using the suggestions 
within the unit as starting points for such additions. The model which we 
have provided for approaching social participation might Itself be debated 
and altered If desired^ shifting emphases away from group consciousness 
to stress on obstacle course work^ or to the participation modules themselves^ 
for example. 

In sumnary^ we have suggested that the urban envlronmwt provides 
a variety of valuable learning opportunities, as well as some problems^ 
for both students and teachers. Among the chief problems ^ we have Identified 
the lack of parceptlveness ^ the deemphasls on Intraceptlve knowledge » 
and the difficulty In finding methods for proceeding. We have suggested 
that teachers approach a study of urban lifestyles and environment via 
stress on three elements: awareness^ creativity and aocial partlclpstlon. 
Finally^ the purpose of" such study has been defined as more than merely 
knowing or feeling^ but as clarifying the nature of our lives; that Is^ 
discovering ways to make our teaching and learning more meaningful . For only 
as we stress meaning as a central goal of education can we hope to provide 
an answer to T.S. Ellot*a haunting question: 

Vhere Is the wlsdcm that Is lost In knowledge » 
Where Is the knowledge that Is lost In Information? 

13 
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TO THE TEACHER 

This booklet is about your tity-**a3 you and your students see and 
experience it. Too often^ as we pursue our daily activities in aii en- 
virdnment^ w become accustoned to it and respond habitually. We accept * 
our surroundings^ without being fully acquainted and aware of then^-^and - 
the many possibilities. The great problems* of course* grab our att^tion 
long enough for us to contplaln. The issues leap out and ensnat^e Us*-- ^ 
traffic cong^stlcm* poor housing* overcrowding^ industlce* air pollutlM^ 
ugliness. But what of the niore subtle stuff of our finvlronment? The ' 
beauties* the friendship and fellowship* the feeling and coomltefflits 6f 
people who live their lives together as urbaft people In an «dpfaalt Imtdl 
Can ineb 'find happiness a&ong the concrete mountains of the moderft cltyt 
CM ^mH find community — satisfaction and humanness~squeeced together end 
striving? 

this booklet* and its coispanioas^ is a manual for reflective inquiry^^ 



stressing AWARENESS as a Buddhist -has it; 
eVbklng PEELING as poet tells it ; 

emphasizing VALUE as a just man does it. 



In this 'little booklet the yellow pages are designed 
for the teacher* offering coimnentary on the activities* 
some objectives; and a few directions. The white pages, 
are for' Students and the teacher may repiroduce ' student = ^ 
copies by using Thermo-^fax spirit masters and dittoing 
copies. 



Environioeutal Education Project 
The Florida State University 

■ 426 Hull Drive - ^ 
-Tallahassee* Plorida 32306 
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AWARENESS 



In order for a psychoanalyst to help a patient to solve his probleoSv 
the psychoanalyst must first make the patient aware of the sources of his ^ 
illness^. In psychoanalysis the first step in helping a patient is to make 
him awar^. Awareness is the necessary prerequisite to successful treatment » 
but it is not the cure itself. The same is true in the area of «oclal 
studies. In order for a person to have a helpful attitude towards a social 
problem, he must first be aware of the problem. If he is not aware of the 
problem, how could he possibly have any sort of constructive attitude toward 
the elimination of the problem? Thus, awareness becontes the first step in 
the attempt to overcome apathy in t\\t eradication of a social dilemma. Aware*^ 
ness itself, however, is not enough. In order for the problem to be treated, ' 
beneficial action must be tUKlertaken. Action becomes the key to the solution, 
but action must be preceded by the all-important awareness. 

. Uhat is awareness? This seemingly simple concept is actually somewhat 
more coiq>lex than it first appears. Webster defines awareness as the mental 
process of being conscious, cognizant, sensible, alive, and awake. It 
means having knowledge of aomethlng that is not obvious or apparent. Farther** 
more, awareness may mean drawing Inferences (meaning) from what one sees, 
hears, etc. The word **awareness** comes from the Old English word for 
"watchful." An Anglo-^Saxon derivative, which gives an important key to the 
meaning of the word, is "wary.^* Awareness may mean to make sense of some- 
thing in relation to oneself and to be able to reduce it to symbols. A 
person may be aware of a doorknob or a manhole. However, unless these 
objects are seen in a strikingly new perspective the awareness of them is 
not profound. 

In this project, awareness will refer to a sensitivity and deep 
feeling for something on both an intellectual (rational) and an emotional 
level. Awareness does not merely mean a knowledge of the problem. Knowledge 
alone is not enough. Awareness of the sort we are advocating Involves an 
affective component showing a deeper emotional commitment. Only through 
emotional cotmitltment c^^ a ftt&hct exl;>feW6J*whtrleheartedly ta make a 
sincere effort to alleviate some social problem. Nevertheless, the emotional 
component of awareness must be balanced by the rational c(xiiponent. Only 
through an affective attitude guided by the correct facts can beneficial action 
be undertaken. Thus, the awareness we are striving to hove children attain 
is an awareness with equal amounts of rationality and emotionality. 

Oblectives : 

In this imit we are trying to make students aware of their urban 
environment. The urban environment is contrasted from the natural environment 
because the urban environment is largely man-made. 

1. Through study of this unit, the student will become aware of hie 

urban environment and so sensitized to his own concept of the urban 
environiaent that he can verbalize with empathy concerning it. 

For example, at the end of this unit the student should be able 
state and discuss the values worth preserving within cities and 
urban lifestyles. Be should recognize some of the dangers confronting 
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urban man, and expreas his feellnga abdut the dagrae of gtwth and 
ptogrcsa which ttay or nay not be des^kble. If he determines thftt 
certain aleiAents within the city ahorold be praaerva4 or raplacW^ 
be should be able to suggest sooe alternatives to the preaant system. 

2. Through study of this unit the student s)i4uld demonstrate awareness 
of his urban emrironoient. Students should be able to underst^d 
some basic concepts related to the urban environment and to exprasa 
comodltments which will support the value positions they have 
identified as being vorthvihile. They should be ^le to Support these 
value positions with arguments. 

Students should be able to state, when questioned, their feelings 
(emotions) toward urban objects, persons, and lifestyles which were 
confronted In the unit. In other words, the teacher should look for 
students* being able to verbalize Icnowledge, values, and eootiona 
which they have concerning urban lifestyles and environmenta . This 
verbalisation should reveal students* symbollsation of perceptions 
of urban life in an I<^Xhou ( in t receptive) way. 

For exanq>le, at the end of this unit the student should be better 
able to tmderstand the concepts and values which are Involved in urban 
environmental education. The student should be able to develop hia 
own commltronts and value feelings toward his urban erjrlronmetit . 
Also, he should be better able to understand others' comitments and 
values when they talk concerning the environment. 

3. Through study of this unit the student will develop the concomitant 
skills so that he will be able to express his concern for the urban 
environment through beneficial action in behalf of urban environments, 
both individually and in concert with others. 

For example, at the end of this unit the student should be better 
able to take informed action .in behalf of the values which he has 
identified within the urban environment. He should be both able and 
willing to develop and/or participate in projects Which will encourage 
greater awareness of those worthwhile values in others » and take specific 
action to protect the vital elements of city life. Writ large this 
objective calls for students to recognise, and to further* the 
humanisation of urban environments. 



WARM-UP 



The following activities may serve as 'Vanorijp" exercises to get 
studmts ecclloated to this style of ai^sigttittent* and to set the atmosphere 
for class discussion. The teacher ahould direct student performance on these 
warm-up activities, then, let kids tip i-tkto the later activitiea with their 
own gusto 1 

1. TO BECIH , TRY THIS ; 

Teacher walks in room eating some food and drinking a canned drink. 
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When teacher is finished with food» he throm hi« gerhege on floor 
in comer. Try to evoke student response. Play role of devil's 
advocate. Get students to clarify values concerning littering. 
Get them to answer the **why** questions. 

Flan a theater activity where the students actively engage in 
littering a room. Have them freely express their feelings while 
doing it. 

Let the students see their room (or their lunchroom) after it has 
not been clesned up for a week. How does It make them feel? 



JUST TO SURVIVE 
EVEBX PESSOH 



MUST 



(1) 
BREATHE 

How's breathing In 
your city? Close 
your eyes and breathe! 



(2) 
DRINK 

Hotf*s the water 

in your city? Taste it! 



3. EVER WONDER WHY? 



(3) EAT 

What do you eat? 
Whereas it come 
from? 



WHx DO THEY CAU XT A BILL BOARD? 
WHY THEY CALL IT S£WA(X? 
i WHY THEY SAY TRAFFIC ? 

WHY WE . . * . . 

4. Discovery In Your C ity — 

FIND OUT who la concerned about envlronmmtal problens in your 
neighborhood and city? local gavernment agencies? 

civic groups? 
^ Q school teachers 
Q ^ ^private orgsnlacatlons? 
11^ your principal ? 
Mm 11-15 



FIND OUT hov your city gttts rid of garbage » trashy and aolid 
wastes. Can you think of better ways? Why are they 
better? 

TVSD OUT what your city^s alr^ water^ and noise pollution lawa have 
to say. Are the laws enforced? If not* why not? 

FIND OUT what teachers in your school have done about pollution and 
the vaate of natural reaourcas (non-^racy cling) during the 
past year. Just walk up and ask then. Discuss your 
findings in class. 
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Tou are about to neet a friend^ visiting your city fron another country. 
Take hlffl on a tour of your city. Wbat*s Important for hlffl to see ? do? 
experience ? 



-EKTRT 




Why Is It lAportant for your friend to 8ee» do» experience these things? 
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Describe your city, to a visitor tn 25 words? 



How would jrou^clurscterlze jfour„city tp a visit ojr In 3 words? 



Examples : 

Happy - 
Cultured - 
Histsslc - 
Fun - 

Noisy - _ 
Medieval 
Religious - 
Gaudy -* 
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SoMthlng ugly* mmcxmd^ or oqual 
_ Magic 

_ GliAtto busride 

_ Saturday night in a hoapital «Mrgeacy ward 
^ Two hours in a saglstrata court 
_ Church Mrvicas In thna placas In your city 
_ A d^ car« cantar 
A <r«a haalth clinic 
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I J- y ' r ' 



mriNB: 




Wli«t*» ciM MMt iaportant dlff««ac«T Why this diff«t«nc«T 
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List t«a p«rlonaDces that you give ««ch day In dlffarant 
amrlrooMnta - 

1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 

7) > 
») 
9) 
10) 



List tea p«r<ot«aiicaa that you 
day. 

1) 
2) 
3) 

Si 

6) 
7) 
«) 
9) 
10) 



•ea paopla doing togathor aach 
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T»3TiNf you/? g>jry 

1. rind «n lnt«re«tlii$ plac**» ait down, and cloM your ftT** 
«ad liatm. What do yea hftwtt , 

2. CloM your cyw and —all (sniff). Hhtt do you iMllt 

3. Mow with your eye« cloaad, w your acnM of haarlag and «mI1 
to get th* feal of ywr plmca In tba city. 



* i.e.. Street coroar, park beach, back y«td» bedroOT« bua, cafe, 
hotel lobby, hoepital eMtgcncy ward, ghetto grocary atoce, 
ladiea beauty ahop. 




CHANGE 



- How has your neighborhood changed In the 
Iwt few years? 



Would you see this as good, bad, or 



Wfaat harve you done to maiM things better? 
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Visit the following and see whst you csn tell about these 
city duellers (their style, concerns, and hwunness) by 
tools and surroundings? 



Barber Rabbi 

Carpenter Teacher 

Professor Priest 

Pirettan Pollcenan 

Kerchant Banker 

Bricklayer Secretary 

Postman Puller Brush Salssperson 
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Sup«r hi^ivAyA 
Huge puking lota 
Foltceaen 

lUl Office Buildinge 
Civic Center Au4itoriuB 
Loan Sbarke 
Teethere 



Whet oeede ere served by theee '*cliiiige''t 
Hhet if you live la thA gbettot If you live 
In the eubitrbet 



Whet neede do theee ''thinge" interfere with? 




Think ebout the follbwitig: 




m 
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Sketch a nap whldi shows: 

Vhere I may go for eatertainmant In your city 
Where I may go for religious mrshl]> In your city 

Where I may go to learn In your city 

Where I may go to get transportation to another city 
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Examine the entertainment pageo of your city newspapers* 

1) What do they reveal/. about, fun In- your city} - 
Typea of fun 

Things people are Interested in doing for fun 

2) Hoir might other cities be different? 

3) What would you add - or change * In your city? Why? 
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TREES IN YOUR STREET 

TRAFFIC OH TODR SXBEET FOR AM HOUR 

GARBACE CANS OK YOUR BLOCK 

PLUSHES OF TOUR TOILET FOR A SAT 

STOP SIGHS tM TOUR CITY 

LOCKS IN YOtJR KEIGUBOSBOOD 

VACANT HOUSES ON TOUR BLOCK 

WHAT IF THESE FIGURES WERE DOUBLED? 
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Tumc ucm win tuhid orr 



noru BAD TO ncTCU mu mm 



BACH mCHBOmOOO BAD A PLATGHXin) QB PAKK 



GEBTIOS WBRB BEBDXLT FOB raOFU IT 1HB PEOnJt 



BBOB tIGBTS WBBB BABBBD 



BO GABS BBIB MMRTBD DOWmMB 



DBiMKIMG WTBB TASTED GOOD 



BUJJOlABDB ABD SIGBS OODUBTT BB BIBCXBD 



TtBBS AMD nORBBS WEEK VlABtBD OB TBB STBBBtS 



8IDBKALES HBIB MADE OF COLOIBD COMCBBTB 
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CtTT WMP 



THB AGCIOBHT MAID 

THB CUT FUUDIER^S OIFICE 



THB miCE^flKADODABXEBS 
THB HAIBK PLABT 
THB SKHBB PIAMT 

THB AIS POLLOTION OORtBOL BQAKD 
THB BBALTB SiEBABXMBHT 



Q _ 
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IR A PAK — 

EJUHIME A rLOHBR PQR IQini MZBURS 

How ii4 70U: fMlT 

How did you itfte cli* floiMrT 



THINK TOO ARB A BEBl LOOK fOR IWO HDItltBS - 

How did you £«*X »B: A hmmt . 

How wu IC dlffermc froa b«foT*T 



HOW iOOK AGAIN fOR IWO HINDIBS - THINK TOD AU 

A FIjORISTI 

How ma cttls dl££er«ac f ton bcfiar*? 



UMK AT A PARK. AS A REAL B8TAIE liBVBLOPERl 

LOCK AX A FOREST. AS A POET 

LOOK AT AN OLD BUILDIMC. AS AH HISTORIAN 

WRITE A PARAGRAPH DEFIHIHG "FRAME OF REFKREHCB" 
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DO TOQ GO TO 



. Cn A HARDHADV UAtHBR BELT 

BUT SOHB KOSHER fOOD 
. HATCH AK AKI TltCH 
. BUT A YARXS-BSSIGMED DRBS8 
JDtPERIENCB AH ALTBRNAnVB UTB-STTU 
. BUT A GOOD BOOK 
, SEE A EEAL IXADER OF MEN 
_ FIND A GREAT TEACHER 
. GET A HAIRCUT ' 
EXPKBTTWCE "C»tflJllITT" 



ran) A FUCK TO FLAT IN TOUR CITT 

AS AM EIGBT-TEAR OU) 
AS A 45-TEAR OLD 
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WOUL2> IT ee LIKE 



A TRAFFIC L^GBI 

A CHURCH STkSPlE 

A BUHGBf 'iBHER RAT . 

A COCKTAIL H&ITKESS AT A FUI8H VOtEL 

AN 0U> TREE WATCHING A MEN S0FSR HXGaWAT COMINC 



IF I KERE A 



BIRD 



BAT 


BUG 


FLT 


RAT 


TEACHKR 




DOG 


ARTIST 


Vim 


ALGAI 


SQDIRREL 


FOOTBALL 




njURR 



THE cm, I'D CHOOSE TO LIVE 
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n MtttBBPt WW DO no mttttt 



man am xm a luionriAL uu 
mnittrs au idilt tmkooci touk 



BDSnNi OVSROOHM TOOT. SOOOL 



TBI tiuraon ocmnmt am mm nm om Tout nuR 



. lOH ooR Botnxae (tfAxniDm) in imu ni took RnoaonooD 



pouci mm 



was TOONS 00 or 5^ 



A mmux appumcb 



18 11^ 



>tBi CUT nnms to mks am^ npATi took stibt 
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Do a stoiy of your dHwlllnt^ («partpMkt> houM, %mt, «te*} otory 



What do thm foUowliis artifacts tavaal aboat yon as a b 
eltjr dwallart 

BED>O0K(S) 

kxtchui 

FAKtLT WMK 

Bov mL^t It ba dlffaraat If yott Mda:- 

$100,000 rat TBttt 
$ 3.000 rat TURt 

iy*T mmULS DO tCOBfcVI TO Mtfl A gUCI AT HOW mt 
USmnilG TO 11C0KD8 
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_Tvittian«o 

m§o« AL m ucnoii 

CfflXt OQRVIBSAtlOII ' 

DANCING WITH niWKOS 

BOW WDDU> YOU rUN (SCOU) SUCH PIAdS? 

— Draw aoat dl^iraM for yoor parfatMnea. 

# ' *_ *t t * - * 
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DOUBLE UP 



Double thtt m^ar of.p«opl« rldlng^ In your car* living 
la jrour hoM* roaldlng on your atrMt. or going to your 
school* 



How vould yoyr life be 
different? 



So vhet? 



Get up one aomlng end try on a new role* for the somlng 



What would you think about your city and do In It aa: 

waoR 

BANKER 

FOLlCEMAH 

CHXID 

POET 

SEWEKHORKEIt 
TEACHER 

* Ottflnc roltt: Occupation and/or j^ofi-tloa of «nplo7Mat if^arsoa 
holda In aodaty. 
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"ME - chart ' 



DO A "ME-CBART'* FOR-THE- HMTOR 



DO A "HE-CHART" FOR THE COP 



DO A "ME-CHART" FOK THE SANITATION WORKER 



* A '*He Chart" is a set of drnrlngs or a colUge of 
pictures trtilcfa express how the student feels about 
blaeelf . In other words, a "Ha-Chaxt" is a pictorial 
represMitatioD of the student's self-concept. 
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A 1 



THIKK or THE HOST BHOnOMAL POINT (PBAK) IN , . . 
TOUR LIFE IN TOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. DRl|f AN APPROVKIAIB 
DOODtE TO EXFRESS THIsllOTSirT. ' 
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TAKE UP POSmOM WHERE PEOPLE ARE PASSING Vf OR 
WOWlttKCi: - dESEtVBJ'- ^i. ; 

WHAX DO THEIR BODIES SAX TO TOOt 



^ ABOUT THEIR HOPES AND fEARS 
_ ABOUT THEIR ASPIRATIQMS 
ABOUT THEIR 
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With a buddy as pusher and lookout, try to get around 
In your nelfhborhood In a wheelchair^ 

After an hour, «rh«t have you le«rn*d? 



Get a can* and a blindfold - Try to s«t «^;«und italng 
both (and a buddy for a lotAoot). 

What do ywi laarn about your city? 
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Send out an espedition with note pads ^ teams of two - 
one blindfolded -* blindfolde^ person %o sflt forth scents*; 
other person to guide and to record * 

TRY PLACES LIKE THIS — 

— outside bakery 

— shoe Tttpair 
- » gatbAge cans 

— beauty parlor 

— •bortion clinic 
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ymX WOULD HAP^ IP: 



Sone guy cine up «nd told you to give your 
fine poeeee«l<ms to the clty*s poor? 



Tou ectually shared with the poor? 
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HINI^TALES 



Draw six "ink blots*' or diagrams on a sat of 

S** X 7'* cards - shuffle — deal one to each friend - 



■\ In turn^ tell a 2 «inute personal story 
w triggered by the card - link each tale to 
acme facet of city life« 
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THIS IS M7 WORLD 




Using four colors (crayons* chslk* etc*) • ^ 

Draw a picture that would express how you feeX shout 
your neighborhood * city , etc* 

Shartmg discussion — 

Have the studsnts discuss tfifclr drawing wlth tliie rest ' 
of the class* What does It Man to hln? How does 
It express his views? 



48 




olor 



I THINK OP MY _ 
COLOR (2) 



(1) 



AS THE 



BEC/UJSE 



(1) 
cm 

STREET 

vcm 

NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOL 



(2) 

RED 

GREEN 

?IHK 

BLACK 

ETC. 
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UFFERING IN 



Urban 




7 




(LIST SOME CASES/INSTANCES OF SUFFERING IN YOUR CITY) 




(TELL WHAT TOU SHOUU) DO, 
IF ANTTBING, ABOUT THIS 
SUFFBRING) 

50 
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2. IP I WERE HAYOR, I'D 

3. IF I HAD A MIIXIOM DOUARS, I*D - - 

4. IF I WBRE A SCHOOL TBACHBR, I*D 

5. IF I HERE A PREACHBR, PRIEST^ OR RABBI, I'D 

6. IF I 





Normally we think of stalking aA a cbtmtry aport. The 
Indiana atalked the animals and ^he i^iiite man stalked the 
Indians. Now» you too can STALK ;the sources of a city 
problem. Get on your sneakers^ th^ 



WHAT PACTS? 



GET THE FACTS ~ 
about the vater situation in your 
community. 



THESE PACTS— 



1. Whw does your water come fropt? 

2. Is it Polluted by other communities? 

3. What is it used for? 

4. Is there plenty — for the next 10 years? 

5. Where does the waste water go? 

6. How i« it treated? 



HOW TO FIND OUT 



LOCALLY- 



WRITE 
?HONE 

VISIT 




1. TCour Mayor 

2. Yow Water Department or City 
Engineer 

3. Your Health Dept. 



THEN 



IF THSR£*S A ?ROfiLEH IM YOU R COMMUNITY- 
JOIN WITH CIVIC » CONSERVATION^ AND WOMEN'S 
ORGANIZATIONS— 



TO GET ACTION! 
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SEVEN IS A UAiGIC NUMBER - 7 come 11 - 

LIST SEVEN FAVORITE ITEMS IK TOUR NEIGHBORHOOD - 

WHICH ONES WOULD TOO GIVE UP IF YOU HAD TO? / " ~ ., 

LIST THEM IN RANK ORDER. 

WHICH ONES ARE NOT HECESSART FOR YOUR SURVIVAL? 

Give Up Not Necessary 

1. 

2. 

3. ;" ' - • ■ ' " 

4. 



6. 
7. 
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Risks 



GREATEST 



LOWEST 



1* 



2* 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



in ny 



/ry 




IS LIVIH6 IM THE Cm A RISK-TAKING LIFE? ffflAT SHOUU) BE DONE 
ABOUT RISKS? 

HOH DO TOU DEFINE RISK? How does the dictionary define it? 
Cut m live at all without taking riska? 
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OO o 



GIVB EXAMPLES OF THL FIRST THINGS THAT COME TO YOUR KIND - 
JUST RELAX AND LET YOUR IMAGINATION FLOW, FOR EXAMPLE: 



Two Bufferin each evening after crowded subway t . 



Getting up 2 hours eerly In ocder to get to work on 
tine because of the traffic problen. 
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(Or pocketbooky or h«ndb«g) 



TAKE OUT TOUR WALLET » or handbag or pocketbook. Thla Is a 
cultural artifact which should reveal a great deal about your 
life In the city. Examine It and Its contents carefully. 
Think af)tput !^hat iti tells you about^ t> 

1. YOUR cm OR NEIGHBORHOOD? 

2. YOU AS A PERSON LIVING IN THE CITY? 



Exaaple: What does that dollar bill aay about your city? 



What do<ss the absence of a dollar bill s^::j|bout you in 
the eity? 

\ 

Hhat does th4 jpiiioto of your nother and your beat frland 
say about you ^ the city? >; 
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I FEEL THE CITY 



IN A GROUP or S OR 6 PEOPLE HA^ EACH EXPRESS BIS FEELING 
ABOUT THE CITT (NEKSBOItHOOD) . 

DO THIS HON-VERBALLY (MO PAPER OR FEHCn.» ETC.) 
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PICK UP STICKS 



1* Get together a few games of pick-up sticks* 

2* Put them together In the middle of the^ floor* 

3. Have different students come and see how many 

sticks they caii pick up before they affect the other 
sticks * 

4* Relate this to ecology and-envlraommt. (the forcM of nature 
are Interdependent on one another. - To change one elemtnt 
of nature changes the others)., * \.. _ 
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GROUP PAIHTIRG 



1) Collect patat0 {oll»t€iDp«r«» water) and en appropriate 
number of brushes* 



2) Paint together a portrait of "Friendship In your , 
neighborhood (city)*' 



Alternative titles; 



i I I : 
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HOW DOES IT MAKE YOU FEEL TO FIND . . . t 

1) A quiet place in the park covered with litter 



2) Your favorite picnic spot surrounded by garbage 



3) Your favorite swlmaing hole too polluted to swim in 



/-X 1'^- \ 
Act out your displeasure at such a discovery* 
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Art in yOUR Ciry 

1) Hav« group discussion. 

2) Map placesin your city (neighborhood) where art exists* 



/MA P 

3) Nov define art? 



4) What is the function of art — or the huaaness of people 
iu your city? 



S) How did art get where it is in your city? 
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IN YOUR Cm,^ TELL A FRIEND 



IMBIE HJMOSHt PINI^~ >* ^ — ** 

a pebble 

a bard place 

a public toilet 

a leader with courage 

a myth 

a law 

a Chinese restaurant 
a sacred place 
a hill 

a hiding place 
^ a place to sit' 

a inoral ^ . . - - 

a pretty building 

a quiet street 

a muddy sidewalk 

a fire engine 

a sense of community 



WHERE CAN YOU DO IT ? 



— buy a good quality^ low priced hamburger ax^ coke 

— take a swim 

— find a public toilet 

-^report a fire 

— get cable^TV 

— take a walk after 6 PM — in safety 

— walk to the movies 

— report a purse snatching 

— ride a bike — in some safety 

— jogging with a friend 

— play tennis or golf 

— have a game of stick ball 

— dance with friends 

— hold a discussion with fifteen concerned people 
— vote 
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FOL K L ORE 



1) Make up some folk tales for your neigltborhood — 

(Perhaps a paragraph on the function of folk tales 
might be helpful. See "fairy tales-Grlom."] 
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t 



BEAUTY 



"Beauty 1b truth* truth beauty" ^ 

1) Find *1>eauty" in a room where you are now — 

2) Find '%eauty*' in your neighborhood — 

3) Now define beauty in terns of humanesg and feeling 

Reiaember: "Beauty is in the eye of the beholder*" 
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I 



I 




Pretend you were a doctor and your city was your patients 
What would you prescribe to make your city feel better? What 
operations would you perform? Is there any hope to s4ve the 
patient? How much would It cost? 
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REFUSE RECREATION — 



Visit your local junkyard with at least four xrieods. 
Get some pieces of junk and mske a safe playground 
apparatus for younger children to play on. 

Got any ideas? T'SketcIl them below, with the consultation 
with your friehds. 




TITLE 



TITLE 
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X 



Fhoto of; MM Mpect 
of cltys llf« * 



1* Look at the photo* 
which COM to vlnd* 



TmaglW u mtny words or ljq»r«ssloiis 
(3 Mips)* 



2* Tak* OM thousht or £««liiig aild wTltt « short story; (10 «iBii)< 



3* Share with otbara in the class and discuss* 
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DOODLIKG 



< 



TWO WORDS 



(Mot b«l0Qgiag) 



UNHAPPY - - - - ^ HAPPY 

GHETTO RENEWAL 

FRUSTRATION JOY 

DIRtY CLEAN 

WEED FLOWER 

ALIBNAXIOM BELOHGINC 



Tak* • pair of wordi above. Do a doodle for each word ia 
Cb« pair, relating the doodlea to city life. 
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Close your 

iMglQc an «agl« flyioc e£fortl«ss huiidr«4s of fwt above the 
earth* What would that feel like? Where would ei^lea live In your 
city? Where would you find onet Why are there not more around? 
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STREET WATCHING 



Stand on a streets Casually watch people paas by - 



What animal dbeV'^dch peraon call to mind? a camel, an ape. 



a Teddy Bear, a gtiz^ilB - ? 



! ^ ' - - ^-^i 



How think .^^^ Why ^f^an We link people to animal Images? What might 



thia reveal about our perception of othara? 

I H -» 
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10 THINGS I LOVE TO DO IN MTf CITY 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8* 
9. 
10. 



List your favorite activities Immediately to the right of the nusbers. 



Then: place a dollar sign ($) beside each activity that costs nor* 
than twenty (20) dollars. 

place an"R"besid« each activity that some edolt (mother /father) 
might have on a list. 

place a "P" beside each activity a group of people might do; 
place an "A" beside each activity you might do alone. 



Did you learn anything new about your city? About you? Whet would 
you change? 
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DRAMA 



PLAY SOME HirSlC - GET 6-12 VACTORg^'i 



DIRECTOR SHOUTS EMOTtOHAL WORDS 



ACTORS FREEZE IN POSE TO ACT ODT VOmx 



4^ <S<s>f 



WAR FEAR 

HOGGING LOVE 



(etc.) 
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sit OR STAND OH A BUST STREET CORNER. HATCH AND LISTEN 
AS THE VEHICLES GO BT. WHICH MOTORS ARE OUT OP TUNE? 
H(Hf CAN YOU TELL? WRY IS THERE MORE DANGER OF AIR 
POLLUTION FROM UHTUHED MOTORS? 
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Go to different placet and observe people (unobtruaively) * 
How do they *'look"? How do you feel? 

1. church services (a denomination you don*t belong to) 

a) a Black Church 

b) soitte i]dnority*8 church 

2* Salvation Anpy center 

3* Goodwill store 

4* poor town grocery store or narket 

S* police station 

6* hospital (eoergmcy room) 

7* distribution (commodities) center 

8* fire station 

9. bus station 




SIT ON THE FLOOR WITHIN A PIECE OP YARN SIX FEET IN 
DIAMETER. WHAT IS UTS LIKE IN SUCH A LITTLE SPACE? 
WHAT CAN YOU DO IN THIS SPACE THAT IS XMPORTART TO T0U7 
WHAT CAN'T YOU DO? 

TRIPLE THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE? WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 
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IF YOU ttAD <nrE DOILAR 'TO HEBT ALL YOUR NEEDS-FOK GMB DAY 
- 24 HOURS - HOW VIOULD YOU SPEND IT? 

DON'T FOR^ A PLACE TO SLBEPt - 
YOU CAN'T «0 HOME TOR ANOTBER ntEE 
BED AND BOARD. ^ 
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POINT AND CODNTEHPOINt IN TOUR CITY 




SQHETHING 



TOONG '• >.^-— — OLD 

MALE : : i^PEHALE 

USEFUL DYSFUNCTIONAL 

QUIET " — ^NOISY 

SACRED PROPANE (Secular) 

R£AL UNREAL 
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1* What do«s your ci^tj, Man to you? 



Write ^ short descrlpt;ioii* 
survey 
intarvicew 
naps _^ 



2* Why was your city built where it was? What is the historical 
background? Do you think it was a good choice for a place to 
build a city? . 



3* Bow is the temperature in your city? Is it too hot» too coId» just 

right? What about the rainfall? Are there cool breeees in 7our;^:ity? 
Does the manner in which your city is built have anything to do with it? 

4* Is your city hilly» mountainous or flat? Which do you prefer? Row 
difficult is it for you to walk or ride a bicycle tp school ea^h ^y? 
Would it make you feel differently to live In a city With ^ radically 
different topography? 



S* What are the prettiest sights in your city? which are famous? 
Which are your favorites? If a viaKor came to your city» ^Aiat 
would you take him to see? 



6* Where would you.go to find butterflies in your city? Whmr« are 

there large collections of flowers? Are there any gard«s in your 
city? 



7. EUMB,, ' 

In your city find a flower* 

Examine the flower or a leaf silently* What does it feel like to be 
a city flower? 

Try this for^ a gj^g^on » . . *. 

sewer rat — 
bees — 
flies — 

8. EEBEECIM 

Listen to a piece of music with your eyes closed. Think about your city 
as the music plays. 

Then, imagine a perfect city . 

What's it look like??? 
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9, Where in your city would you go to see birds and squirrels? 

Are they roaming free or are they in cages? What kinds of birds 
and other animals can you find roaotng freely in your city? 

10. How is breathing in your city? How is the water? What special 
smells and sounds does yout city have? What makes your city different 
from any other city? . " 

11. What are the streets and sidewalks in your city made of? 

^. How many different kinds of i^aterialfi are the streets and sidewalks 
of your city made of? Hake a list. 

2* How different does each material feel to ride or walk on? 

3* Which would you. prefer? To walk dn? To ride your bicycle on? 

h I 

12. ARTIFACT A!'JALYS1S 

K at the. object below. 
What is its, value? 
Why do people want it? 
Bow do different people see its value? 

(' VasU in a piiituU M A ilkiir, or kn I 
airport » etc. I 

13. Have the students save all the newspapers » glass and/or 
aluminum they ordinarily use in a month? Try to get them re ycled* 
How does this help the environment? 

14. LITTLE SPACESHIP 

Sit on the classroom floor alone. Caver yourself with A sheet. 
Vhat does it feel like to live in such little space? Hhat do you 
think about in this little spaceship? 
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HOTE TO TEACHERS 



This booklet is about your city - as you and your 
students and experience it* Too often, as we pursue 
our daily activities in an environment we become accustooied 
to It and respond habitually* But \rfiat of the more subtle 
stuff of our environment? The beauties, the friendship 
and fellowship, the feelings of people who live their lives 
together as urban dwellers in an asphalt land? 

This booklet Is a manual of claiss activities on "the 
city** stressing creativity. The yellow pages are designed 
for the teacher, offering cooDentary on the activities, some 
objectives and a few directions* The white pages are for 
the students and the teacher may reproduce them by using 
Thermo-fax spirit masters and dittoing copies* 



CONTENT 



1* Position Paper and Goals 

2* Alternatives 

3* Creative Products 

4* Creative Action 



Environmental Education Project 
The Florida State University 
426 Hull Drive 
Tallahasaee, Florida 32306 
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POStSRIHG CREATIVITy IM SOCIAL EWCMriOM 

Bod Alltn 
Judy CarlflCium 



mnOProTIOil CrMtlw thlnklQc lavolTC* wprtMiiig thcwfjbta 

«Dd fMllngi In orlfliiAl wts* For a iMtMr* 
cc«atl^ thinking My b« a ncv lnt«rpntatioat 
a graap of nair nlatlonablpa of pbano— oa, 
an original ayntbaala or axpraaalon of lda«a» 
a n«v propoaal or hypothaala* a nair way of doing 
a<NM thing* 

Edwin Fentoftt Teaching tha May Social 
sryrf^aa (Kw York: Bolt. Unahart « 
Winaton* Znc*« 19&6)« p*413* 



Tha craatlvc process la tbt aMrgance in 
action of a novel relational productt grovlAg 
out of the individual on the one band, and tha 
MterlalOt eventOt paoplet or drcunatanoea 
of ttla life on the other* 

Cagl Bo^ra In Harol^l iUwhrfm, — 
edlj;;or« Cteatlvlty and Ita ^^ Itlvatlon 
(New York: Barpar & loir» J4lharat 
1959). p*71* 



Creativity la a proceaa in tha Individual; to 
tha extant that a pareon Mdcaot thlidWt of 
aoMthlng that la new to blft. he My be aald 
to have perfotMd a creative act* 

Hargaret Mtad* "Creativity In Croaa- 
Cultural Parapeotlvet" in Harold H* 
Anderaon* editor* Cteatlvlty and Ita 
Cultivation (Hew York; Barpar & low* 
Publlabera. 1959). p*223* 



Cteatlvlty la an act that producaa effective 
aurprlae* 

JaroM Bruner* "The Condltlou of 
Cteatlvlty*'* In Homrd Grtd»er« editor* 
Cootenporary Approachea tg C teatlve 
Thinking (New York: Atherton Freeat 
1^3), p*3* 
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attributM of creative people ybich; It I9 of tea suggested^ studeats 
ndght vpdel and heni^^becqoe creative^ George T. Kaellcr IXiiei the' 
toXiaiiing cherscterlitics of creative persons:* 

awerentss / Intelligence 

fluency skepticism 

fleaciblllty perslst^ce 

orlglneilty Intelltctuel pliqrfulitess 

tleborstlon 

In ttrvs of their nDtlvetlon» crestlvc pertcms ere said to be: 

scbieveaent-'orlcated smbitious 

Intrdsptctlve yenti^resoDS 

stlf-*Aco0ptent sensitive 

sense o( destiny enthueisstlc 

These creative folk are more self -centered^ rebellious* and unccmventidnel 
than the rest of us. According to this cerlcature» they prefer or 
exude:**' , 

donlnance boldness 
open<^ndedness self-*canfldence 
self-'sufflclency Independence 
prefer conplexlty op^noees to neW experl^ce 

tolerant of ambiguity . wlde-^ranglng interests 

Such lists make pleasant resdlng In Sunday newspaper sti|>pleiMnts 
and sllov resders sane cause for personal reflection^ but they are none 
too helpful es escplanatlons which will guide educetors as they essist 
stud^ts to improve their abilities In divergent thought* 

CREATIVITY AS CQGNmOH 

Actually^ there Is no adequate explanation of the psychological 
processes Involved in creativity.. Thus» educators sre forced to rely 
upon Insightful referente as they develop teaching strategies to foster 
student creativity. One set of Insi^^ts is ^provided by the work of 
J. P. Gilford on the structure of the Intellect.*** (^Iford cetegorlses 
mental operatloos Into two cstegories: , Mm>ry factors and thinking 
factors. **Hemory*' involves simple recall of kncwns. In the **tMhklng*^ 
category* Gilford sees three subcetegories : cognitive* productive* 
and evaluative. In his '"productive" category* Cllford identifies two 
styles of thinking: convergent and divergent. 

*Geor^ toeller* The Art an ^ Science of Creativity <N<ew York: Bolt* 
Rlnchart md Winston* Inc.* 1965)*. pp. 62^?. 

**John W. Haefele* Creativity and Innovation (New York: Relnhold Publishing 
Company* 1962). 

*^J.P. Gilford* **Basic Problems In Teaching for Creativity**' in Calvin 
W. Taylor and Frank E. .Williams^ editors* InstructloDsl Media yd Creativity 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons* 1966). 
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There hM, been |mch written about -creative people^ tl^e c^%mt±y^ . , v 
procesV/ tiife' en(vlrivimifc^ conducive fo^. xj^Xeeilng or developing ^ 
creative prbducte^ and creative teaphjljfie,^ ^Jheee terms hami been tt^ed ■ = 
aynonyimialy with the word^'creatlvltyV resulting In a great deal 
of confusion* Alao» si^h^term^ have been used rather loosely, so 
that even^<rlth all tbe^ wealth' of Information available on the subject » 
Uttle la really understood' by nost claasroon teachers* Thus* 
creativity Is frequently uited without any clesr or careful attempt 
to define It operationally* 

Although there are many definitions of creativity, most, of^ them 
reflect sons' l^recneht* Some definitions sre fonmlated in terms of 
a product, such as an invention ^ or discovery; others^ in terop of a 
process, a kind of person, or a set of conditions. The production of 
sonethlng new (to the Inillvldual or to the cultur^},is included in 
almost all of these definitions* Some writers ha^ defined oreatlvity 
aa being different from' conformity and requiring nonhabltual rather 
tlun. habitual behavior* So^ specify,^ tha^jC^Mtlve cpntrlhutlona must 
be l:^ueV g«iei^i4iu^^» #1(^*9^ ^dsted at Jtha 

time of the creative' act* ^' sooie schours Insist that the term "creative*' . 
be reserved for very rare and particularised kinds of ability, while 
othera apply the term to a general ability poasessed to somffr dsftree 
by all Individuals* ^ Others h#y^ suggested that pepp^,:^hinfc In terms 
of different levels o^ creativity* Theae levels rai^ge from simple 
expressive creativity where akllls and the quality , of ., the product 
are unimport^t~as .In the spontaneous drawings of chlldren-^to a 
kind of creativity that produces an entirely new principle or assuaptlon 
which leada to completely new developments** 

CREAJIVE MAN AS aSBO " 

In our society, we tend to see creativity manifest In the worka and 
behavior of "great men" — the Noam ChCHaskys^^lcassos, Albert Elnstelns, 
Edward Tellers* Ve s^o the nddel^ullder iii--soc£al science, the metaphor^ 
constructor in music and literature, the work of the plastic , and graphic 
artist, lihe vdluoea of historians and poets* 3i^t cteatlvit;^ is manifest ^ 
to sooki ifegree tci lill men* To be' creative^ 1^ not' iust to dey^t^ new 
Ideas SAd words'^on the frontiers of knowledge snd art, but create 
Ideas ai^ ttiihgs' simply new to ^he creator* ^*Bver^Bm" ^len max ^ \ 
creative^ feeling the satisfactions of creative pei;^ormanM aqd 's 
the uaef uin^sr^of td.8 efforts, if only to h^m* Stifdenl^s Ijieed not create 
the '^gileat^ poem'^o be creative;' not must they pidjiit ths great painting, 
write the^'^grei^it V or produce the outstanding^ jpl^^ **. 

Creative people in our aociety have attained a certain myatit^e which 
surrounds their llf<^ wd work* Much of the resMrch i^tq^ci;estlvity 
Invol'Ms the delini^j^tion of chwacterlstlcs ^d quli^Ks oi^^creatiy^ persons* 
Thus, srticles and volumes appear on bookseller^** atalls lay out 

^Calvin W* Taylor, "Creatlvlty-vniat Is It?." Accent o n Talent . Sept«^'er, 
1966* 

**Stanl«)r BpsnerandrLawreace E-.^t* edltora, Thfe Creative Ixperlcnce 
(New York: Grossman, 1970)* i i.-.n 
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involves tfai^- search f OY e specific. < ■ 
answer ^rikH ¥ects» that ia» . 

using knownis to analyse^ transfer » and 
apply in order to find right answers; 

Divergent thinking; Involves the productlmi of novel or 

_ ^ varied responses In open-«nded 

situations* that Is » knovns are used 
but ^^o generate netr idsas» to trigger 
new perceptions aXi^A Ineigjhtsri. 

Thua» creativity Is found In the dlvelrgent mode of productive^ thinking,...- 
When knowns do not work In a problem-^sltuatlon^ creativity Is^ a 
search for ^leaning* 

Drawing ,upon this conceptioii' of' creativity as divergent thinkings 
Paul E* Torrance has sought to define creativity in a way^4vfalch yields 
insights for classroom Instruction* He defined creativity "as the 
process of becooilng sensitive to problems^ deficiencies » gepe In 
knowledge^ missing elements* didfiarmon£es» and so forth; identifying 
the difficulty; .sjearching;\ for solutions; 'making guesses or fotmulatlng 
hypotheses about thie deficiencies; testing and retestlng these 
hypotheses (and possibly modifying and testing them); and finally 
coBaumlcating the results* Thls'^ definition describes a natural human 
process » and strong human needs are^ involved at each stage* If a 
person sens^fi some incompleteness or dlsharwmy^ tension is aroused* 
He is uncomfortable and wants to relieve the tension* Since habitual 
ways of behaving are inadequate » he tries to get away from the 
Qommonpl^e <Bd obvious (b^ut ineffective) solutions by investigating » 
diagnosing* manipulating* and making guesses or estlmateiv' Ihibtll 
the guesse?^ or hypotheses have been tested* modified* and retested* 
he is still uncomf ortsble; and the tension remains imrelleved until 
be tells S'.mebody of his discovery** 

This definition is useful for a ntanber of reasons* It makes 
it possibly to define operationally the kinds of abilities* mental 
^ functioning* and p^^sonal^ty <ihiiracteri8tics that facllltate^ or 

inhibit the creative process*' ti provides an approach for specifying 
the kinds of products that. result from the process* the kinds of 
persons who engage most succ^sktully In the process* and the conditions 
that facilitate the process* ' 

A definition of creativity by Fra^ Williams is basically synonymous 
with Torrance^s definition but mny be 'easier to understand* According 
to Williams the process of creativity "in large meksure the develop-^ 
ment of mental skills for associating* transforming* or putting to-* 
gether .in new and unique combinations (new at least to the student) 
those elements of information which have been previously acquired* 
Thus ths main ingredients of an operatlcmal definition for intellectual 
creativity are (a) information; (b) mental talents based on cognitive 

Apaul E* Torrance* Rewarding Creative Behavior (Englewood Cliffs* 
N*J* : Prentlce^Hall* 1965)7 



Convergent thinking; 
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ptoecsMa} (c) dlvergeat^^roductlve nnd associative '^MnHgg (d) 
evaluative or daclslon-iaaklng behaviors; snd (e) commlcatlve skills.* 



CREAIIVm AS IHAGIHATIOK 



Vletflag thinking in general » both the cognitive operations of the 
physicist and the thoughts in the dramatist's endeavor^ the scholar's 
and the schoolboy's deeds » one can see that creative thought Is 
Interaction between the realistic and the Inafjlnstlve , Theae are two 
poles; the process Is bl^^olar and the thinker aqlmlates between the ^ 
two as his own style and the task lead him. 

1- T>e realistic Is the knowledge existing^ the concrete 

perceptions and encoding of tlwse perceptions "with logical » t 
structured criteria^ reason and facts » conoeptoal SK>dels» j 
hypotheses^ deduction^ and Induction* 

2. The Imaginative is a mental roving^ ftotasy» projectlra 

of new courses of thought and action » perceiving new relation^ 
&hlps» envisioning new alternatives » questloming the ejtlstlng < 
knowledge^ or even llfe<^tyle» to contett^late on the goals and 
meaning of llfe» or the habitual style of pursuit. Images^ 
fantasies » and Intuition have their ^lace here. ■■ » 

Whiles the earlier definitions stressed the cognitive aspects of 
creativity^ this psychological phenomena may well involve ^unconscious" : 
manipulation of experience to develop new insights and Imaginative pro- 
ducts. Dlscussltig problem-solving behavior^ Jacob W; ^Getzels concluded: 

Despite the self-evident need for conscious effort and 
rationality in problem-solvlng^ the development of reality*: 
orientation and logic with age/ and the required training *^ 
in reflective forms of reasoning in school » mjiture creative * 
thinking and innovative probleot^solving entail » st leaat in 
some degree » a regression to playfiilneas^ fantasy » and the 
aratlonallty of primary process and childlike modes of thought^** 

Creative breakthroughs simply do not result from logical reasoning and 
factual analysis. However » it is questionable that the imaginative 
use of^ fantasy and *Vlsy" is a regression > aft Getsel might have us * 
believe* On the contrary^ researchers in hufl»nistlc psychology would 
stress the importance of play» fantasy^ and ei^actlve modes of thought 
in creative^ satisfying performance. The writings of Richard H. Jones» 



*See Calvin W. Taylor and Frank E. Ullllams^ editors^ Instructional Media 
and Creativity (Hew York; John Wiley & Sons^ 1966). 

**Jacob W. Getzels^ **Creatlve Thinkings Problem*^solvlng» and Instruction^" 
in Ernest R- Hllgard^ editor^ Theories in Leamlmt and Instruction 
(Chicago; University of Chicago Press» 1964) » p. 251. 
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Carl Rogcrs» Rollo H^y/ atid AbrahaUL Maf^lcw^ to' naite s' few/ taiai^ 
plajr andoljDagfity to impotttat ftmc^lon^ tti creative behavior/ 

In imaglftatlon the free^play of thought Is evoked by extemili ' ' 
atlimilv by a problem/ ts8k» or g6iir« ^ Th^ fte6 play of Ideas lil^blves ''^ 
iDanlpu^tloD'and assddatloA^ f r4^- £ram the external envlronmeat of the '' 
moment. Dreams^ visions^ remenlTances. from past eicperlence^ tittagery 
of vsrlous klnds^ come forwsrd^ sre symbolized^ and may be consciously 
related to the external stibUll^ ot problem/at hand; 

The Imaginative focus of creativity^ ss Op(^Sed to cognitive^ ^ 
divergent thinking^ looks to erestlve behaVloi? si^ Its produdt In ' 
enactlve and iconic mddes and In srtlstlc and literary styles. Ifhile 
the cogaitive; ; divergent focus tends to sssess creativity by' ratldlial; 
Intellectiidl criteria^ the imaglnstlve focusf ^ stresses assesimeieits^^ 
of creative performance set In the resulttot^sktl'sfactlork f^tf th^ ' 
"creator/' again emphasizing the process of cresting, Its joys» as 
well as the 'Wrth" of the final prbrfuctf- ? t ; . r v; 



Creative behaviors sssoClated with th6 dbgnltlve^ diWi*gent fociui' ' 
sre: sensing deficiencies^ projecting alternative coutifces"^f thought 
and action » ralslng'questlon^^ sensing psradoates^ gjeneratlnj^ alternative' 
hypofihasee. 

Creative behaviors assoclsted with the Imaginative » Intraceptlve 
focus ere: producing a song » poem» or painting which' sstiyfactoiMly 
express a personal .feeling^ coibmunlcatltig the liiiagery of s^aiiteiy^ 
and some personal meaning to another person^ Imagining analogies, etc. 



CREATIVITir AS PROCESS 



Henri Polncsre^ s fflathjamatlclsn» projected some looscf 'conditions 
of creativity^ In the following brder: * ' 

^ A period of conscious work; 

^ A period of tmconsclous Incubation; and 

A hypothesis or Insight^ or hint of one^ followed by 
srtlculstlon snd "proof process." 

This sequence Is one generally confirmed by other discussions of 
creatiylty. There seems to he s conaensus that the. conditlims of ri^ 
creativity Involve Intense reflection and study» Intuition^ and 
intense sssessment and testing . **Thls process may be laid out In greater 
detail ss follows: 

*Henrl Poincare» The Foundations of Science (New York: The Science 
Press» 1913) » translated by George Bruce Halstesd. 

**Graham Wallas^v The Act of Thought (New York: Harcourt» Brace and 
Worlds Inc.» 1921). 
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PREPARAtlON : The individual or , group must, recognise a problem for 
which there is a^desire for a solution or response. Thus, the problem 
must invoke some perpeptior^ of disordei;^ confusion, perplexity, or 
tension (jdissoiiance) , beyond what is know or felt* The problem ia a 
problem because the knqvn (es^sting knowledge or traditional respdirses) 
does not 'HforkV" that; is, , it does not "solve" the i^robleq or lead tb 
satisfaction. . . i . ^ ^ 

This identification of the problem, however, is a key to 
creativity^ as it involves the exploration of what is knowi^, and^vhat is 
av^lable,' '^s possible solutions* Testing extant knotrledge, habitiial 
responses, and traditional approaches is a useful 'Snapping, aromtd'* with 
the problem, increasing the individual's awareness :o£ the dlnetusions of 
tfai ^]^roblem and his adequacy to cope with it; The individual ibtfiilpulatea 
what tfe knows and has available — a mental trial^and^error—^aiertnig upon ' 
suggestions and piec;lng them together* * 

INCUBATION : A gestation period, incubation herein refers to the 
massaging of ideas consciously ^d uoconaciously, se^kin^ an Inaight 
t'igardlng' the problem.. In science^ this stater is what Wbitehctad called 
"ibe state of imaginative muddled. suspense which precedes suctesaful 
inductive generalization.'* But it might equally involve a Frost labbring--^^^ 
for the right word or metaphor; a Van Gogh agonizing over the appropriate 
color blend; or a Neil Diamond feeling his way across a bar of music. 

ILLUMINATION : Tha^ point which a specific goal, format", plan, or ^'solu* 
tion" emerged 'to consciousness, perhaps, vague at first. 

VERIFICATION : The proof process or try-out of the illumination, where a 
carefully articulated solution is tested against evidence, or a product 
is produced and assessed* If successful, the generalization or prediction 
is reliable; the product is suitable. If not successful, the disaonance 
remains and the process continues with alternations and revlsi^hii; or 
with ^ new (^reparation and incubation. How t&any pictured doea an artist 
paint over on one canvas—how many should have been painted over? 



*C. Patrick, What tg Creativity ? (New York: The iTiiloaophical Ubraty, 
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CREATIVITY IN THE CESS^ROOM 



There Is guatfantee that the Ci^eative Man, writ vlth capital 
letters, can be molded or nurtured by classroom Instruction— In fact, 
there are tho^e who wcmld '^rgue that the claisQroom destroys more crea- 
tivity than It spawns. Educators can, however, support and foster 
crea/tlve responses 'and' products from students. ' They may make conditions 
favorable and provide opportunities for students to d'evelop their cog- 
nitlve^and' artistic creativity. And, perhaps most important', educators 
can serve as creative models In the classroom. 

With the Increasing emphasis upon In^juiry-te^lcbli^, there is ^ 
little need here to overeiophaBize the act of setting forth creative 
hypotheses, creative responses to social problems, and 'Imaginative pro- 
jection of alternatives open In value conflict situations. Such cog- 
nitive; divergent creativity Is to be prized In the clk^srdbm and In 
the Society. However, educators m^y have neglected mo^e imaginative, 
Intraceptlve creative responses—relegating them to special curriculum 
areas such as the choral room, the band concert, the art room, and the 
drama class. It Is an argument* of this p^er that creative opportunities 
should be extended to students In all areaa of the curriculum, includi,ng \ 
social education.* 

A classroom process for eVoklng creative responses is outlined below:** 

1. Warm^tip and Involvement In a problem, task, or situation. This, 
places the coming task In t^ers^'ectlve for the ihstt^uctipnai unlt^, 
and makes the' coming task relevant and meaningful to the on«>golng^ 
work of the course' and to the concerns of the students. 

2. Prtjfalem , task , or challenge . The teacher presents a situal^oii nee^- 
*ing a creative response, or the students Identify such a concern. The 

effort here Is directed toward raising dissonance— *a *'felt pc^rplexlty," 
tension, curiosity, or^^'puzzle,*' — ^Whlch will provide the motived 'j^pr 
student attention and persistence. 

*The Biography Series, produced by the Religlop-Soclal Studies Curriculum 
Project, The'lflbrlda State^tTnlverslty, Tallahassee, extends such opportuni- 
ties to students and their ^teachers. Creativity 'modules ask students to 
manipulate symbols, to engage In divergent production, projection of alter- 
natives and hypotheses, to fantasize, etc. These activities are directed 
toward the production of a creative product In which the child ^can take 
some pride while experlen(^ing both academic rigor aitd classroom play with 
his fellows. 

**See Byron G. Masslllas and ^ack Zevln, Creative Encounters In the Classroom 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967). 
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3* Initial statement of the task» or problem, by the students as they 
search for an appropriate response* The classroom climate Is estab- 
lished here,' if this Is a group task* The teacher dhould make cer- 
tain that the atmosphere Is free from threatening peet evaluation* 

4* Alternative responses * Students cope with the problem or task as 
they see lt» producing alternative responses, suggesting^ trying, 
testing the knowledge and techniques they coine up with* Manipulation^ 
Introspection, speculation, and fantasizing are appropriate here* The 
length of time spent in this stage would vary greatly with student 
Interest^ the type of task, and the students* success* 

5* Evaluation and coamrunicatlon of the result. The final stage In the ■ 
sequence involves students In the rigorous testing of their Ideas or 
In the appraisal of their products* 

The teacher seeking to elicit creative responses from students 
might try some of the following stt^t^gles prior to a lesson, assignment^ 
or other learning activity** 

1* Confrontation with ambiguities and uncertainties* 
2* Heightened anticipation and expectation* 

3* The familiar made strange or the strange made familiar by analogy* 
4* Looking at the same thing from several different psychological » 

sociological^ physical^ or emotional points of view* 
5* Provocative questions requiring the learner to examine ^the In- 
formation In new Ways* 
6* Requiring prediction^ from limited Information* 
7* Tasks structured only enough to give cl.ies and direction* 
8* Encouragement to take the next step beyond what Is known* 

During the process of a lessen, assignment^ or 6ther learning 
activity, the following strategies seem'to be useful: ' ^ ' 

1* Continued heightening of anticipation and expectation* 

2* Encouragement of the creative and constructive^ rather than 

cynical acceptance of limitations* 
3* Exploration of missing element£r and possibilities imade idystem-*' ' 

atlc and delibebate* ' - ^ ^ - i 

4* Juxtaposition of apparently Irrelevant or unrelated elements* 
S* Exploration ^and examination -of mysteries and puzzles* 



*Froni E* Paul Torrance and R* E* Myers> Creative Learning an d Teaching 
(New York: Dodd> Mead & Company, 1970)> pp* 54-55* 
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6. Preserving open-endedness. 

7. Ongoing predictiond frdffl limited information as new data ate 
acquired:^'* ■ , ' ' " ^ ' . * 

8. Heightening and deliberate use of surprises. 

9. Visualization of events> places> etc. 

The following teacher strategies seem especially appropriate 
following a lesson> assignment^ or other learning activity: 

1^ Playing with ambiguities and uncertainties. 

2. Calling for coft^ttuctive re^t>onse (a better way> a more beautiful 
effect> etc.). 

3. Digging deeper^ going beyond the pbvious. ^ _ i 

4. Elaborating some elem^t througfh^ drawings,H paintings, dramatics, 
imaginative stories, dramatizations, , and tl^e like. 

5. Searchin^'for elegant solution^ (i.e., splutions^.that take into 
account the largest nuuiber of variables). 

6. E^pei^imdntat'ion and- te^stlng of ideas.' mm 

7. Encouraging future projection. 

8. Entartalni*ng Improbabilities: ■ 3 ^ 

9. ^t:jauragingfmiltiple ''hypotheses. ^ ^ , 

10. ReorgSmlxatlon or recbnceptiialization of information. 

11. Syntheses of diverse and apparently irrel^eyant eietoents^ 

12. J^ttn^ and reviising predictions. ^ 

13. Transforming -and rearranging Information or other elements., 

14. ; ^aHlng^lihe next step beyond what is known ^ 
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WARM OP 



Th« ttfo activities which follow in thio wctioa 
ar« «up«]:b cImo «»rcl«es to introduce tbe notion 
of CTMtivitjr ttodulao^ Perfoning tot«tber with 
their teechere» etudente will quickly g^t the 
"Idee" of eoch inetructionel encountere. Beceuee 
etudente will ehepe their ettitudee towerd euch 
encountere during these wen-np ectlvltiee* teeebere 
ehould Mdel epproprlete behavior end diepley con-* 
cem end coMdtasnte epproprlete to the goele for 
the encountere - 
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StORY time 



(Paste « photo of people 
In the city here)— ~ 



1. Shov this pictuxe to et leeet five frieiute 

eek them to deecrihe What'e foing oa, mod to "tell 
a creative atory about What'a going on.'* 

2. Miat did they think creativity waa? 
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Schools cloMd \. 
People *Ovcd out iof the city 
All old hulUlnge were torn down 
Shmm wcrca*t profitable 
Trees imre worth one «lllloii dollars apiece 
Streeta beceae sardena 
Care were outlawed 
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A* d«£tiHHl in the pMltloa papftri crastlvity It* in pmtt^ difwrt«^t 
tMaktnc^ That !«• ctMtivm b«lwrlors wy b« IdMtifittd ten Mt 



of thoufht mi Actlooi nlsiBg qyMtimSi MMiBg 
p«rmdottS| stMratiBg alunuitiv* bypotli«Mt» fttc« 



1, Givta sevoral actlYltjr shMts, each student will indicate in 
clue dlecuseloni or throui^ tlie producte flnlehed ee celled 
for oo thoee eheetOi that he le able to aee m incxeeeiBg omher 
of uaee for cbjecte foiad in hla city. Tor exaapW* the etudent 
InltUUy aey here identified elm usee for brlcke tram a 
dcMllehed hoMi hut after aevetal actlvltleei he percelwe tventjr 
ueee for an old toilet eeat« 



2, Given eemral activity itheetei the deee Wfklng together will 
doMnetrate in diecuaeloai or by their productOi that they axe 
able to perceive an Incr^lna nneber of unne for objecte found in 
the cltfi increaaina vaye to eenf root (to eelve or to live with) 
the probliM in their urban envlrooMnti end/or relae Incraaal^ 
nuabere of ^ueetlone about their utben envlroamit« 
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Think up u many u«ea as you can for thft following; 

- an old brick from a deaoHahed building . 

- an old toilet aeat 

- an old refrigerator door 

- a uaed, woxn-^out traffic light 

- an old aet of atepa 

- an old rake 

old aluminum cans 
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HAYS CAN YOU THINK 07 TO: 



- GET YOUR NEIGHBORS TO CLEAN UP THE AREA? 

- GBT T!U CITT TO ENFORCE PCU.UTlON lJUfS? 

- OBTAIN BETTER BUS SERVICE? 

- SAVE- ELECTRICITY? 

- IMPROVE THE CLOSEST PARK OR PLAYGROUND TO YOUR HOKE? 

- BBAimFY THE SCHOOL GBODNDS? 

- ADD SOME OF YOUR OWN - 
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— TO improve life In the cltyt 




i 




ma old atove front 
«a old canpalgn iMMter 
a dlac«rded fire hydrant 
an abaodoaed car 

17 old church pews ' 
a broken stool 

old bricks frm a dCTolished hooe 
a broken-^ff gate 
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. ' t . * 

the interior design in a few hones and NOTE the things that 
look nice and would probably be easy to make. Ha[ve everyone 
in the class make a list of things you could probably make 
something out of. 
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For example: 

- make tin cans into pencil holders 

- make cement blocks into magazine racks 

- make old ladders into room dividers, ^ ■ ,m . * 

- make old tires Into planters 

- make a book shelf from old boards and pepsi cans 
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POI.LUTION/// 

I - 

Invent a litter detector that could be used in your city 
to signal to the Mayor's office every tljiie litter was dropped. 
Draw a picture of it. Go out to Main Street and observe for a 
half hour to see how i&any times your detector ''signalled in.** 




Use a separate sheet of paper for your draiwiog - Alternatives; 
design a pollution control device for: 

- cars 

- factories 

- government offices 
^ hospitals 

- subways 

- movie theaters 

- department stores 
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What does your city need? Send help — Invent somfthlng!! 




¥or exenple: 

-* a way to do away with ugly power poles and lines 

* s way to reduce our dependence on cars 

- a wsy to make trash useful 

- a way to tise old iiti cans 

- a way to prevent ugliness in city buildings 

- a way to get people working together 

* a park for klda - iiade out of junki 
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**.*how many places are designated as ^'p^^y areas** 
in your city* Make a list of these and DESIGN a play- 
ground yourself!! 




Listen to **Where Do The Children Play" by Cat Stevens and 
collect pictures to go along with it - What point is he trying 
to make? 7 
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aome sites you could ahov to a friend from « "rural" 
area* Map out tht route you could taloell' 




Include: - a ride on an elevator 



- a visit to the zoo 

- a ride on the subway 

- a trip through s large department store 

- many.jp^re :* ,i * * ^ j 
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LESSOS #2 Cremtlvlty as Product : Ideas and Objects 



As defined In the position paper » creativity Is also Imaginative » 
Intraceptlve behavior. Creative behaviors for this style vould be: 



producltig a poem» song» or painting which satisfactorily 
express a personal feeling or group understandings coonunlcatlng 
through word and/or action the Imagery of a fantasy and Its 
personal meaning to another person » setting forth analogies 
In vord» deed» song» or other **art form.'* 



Goal? : 



1. Given activity sheets^ each student will produce a product as 
suggested on the sheet or one prefered by the student » to express 
personal feelings about the urban environment In a my that he 
has not performed before. For example^ a student might paint 

in oils, sculpt In junk» dance» or read poetry. 

2. Given activity sheets^ each student^ Individually or In concert ^ 
with his fellows » will express his ideals and commitments concerning 
his urban environment in a form to be chosen by him or by his 
group. The final performance or product should reveal crestivlty» 
by not being Imitative or repetitious of others^ perfotmances or 
products. 



3. Given these activity sheets and the student performance » at 
least seventy**five percent of the students in the class should 
demonstrate satisfaction and a feeling of worth In their performance 
on these activities. For example^ teachers should observe and 
Interpret student non«verbal behavior while performing the 
activities and the teacher should hear students ln» before^ and 
after class discussing their activities in positive ways. Also» 
another key Indicator la whether or not students want to keep 
their final products, If they are physical objects (i.e*» collages^ 
sculpture^ paintings). 
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finding 



In the city 




Consciously study: 

- a leaf 

- the textuxe of concrete* cobblestone and brick 
cbildlreti' j^la^ii^flt ' i : 

- a squirrel* a actions for ten nlnutea 
people shopping 



Uaw do you feel? Why? 
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^_2A1^ ©CO 



a picture of a person (man» woman or child) that reminds you 
of your city and Its personality* 




Hake a list of ten or more adjectives or attrlj>ate8. of your city 
(l*e.» clean» qualnt» complex* dreary)* * * have two friends do the 
saine and then compare theml-''^ 
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In my city - - ^* (use drawings or explain!) 



Joy Is:- 



Sarrow 18:-^ 



Humor le:- 



Dreary Is:- 



Whftr« would you look to find these emotions? Wtiy? 



r , . .1*4 
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an old vacant building awaiting the demolition ball 



an old cdr being stripped by local vandals 
an old refrigerator in a junk yard 
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Use burXap and weave with yarn* atring* thread* scraps of 

and butconsi^ * j ^ ^ ' --ij^ it ( i 




Design: 

- the "perfect city" 

- future achoola - > . 

- pollutlon^free cities 
-* a peaceful city 
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a local beauty parlor and get a feel for what goes on In'aucH^ 
eatabllshments* Then sit down in a quiet place with a couple of 
friends and imagine that you^ve got the Earth in your haatitf 
parlor chair* 




Imagine what a beauty treatment for the Earth would he like* 
What would you do for the Earth? Why? 
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TO im ^SOI^S IJ^ Tffi CITY i I ! 




What do you hear? Are there any noises that you consider 
are unnecessary?? Devise a noise pollution control device!! 
Tell the class about your invention and Which noises you could 
do without ! ! 
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on the people who walk by a certmln street corner for about 
a half hour * 




laagine what the people are thinking and feeling - try to put 
yourself In their place . * . how do you feel? 
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' — a collage* on the things In your city that can be 
'recycled ^ use some of these things In^. your collage, toe 
j example; 



- cigarette butts ^ 




- string or rope 



- cardboard boxes 




^collage - bits and pieces of things put together to make 
a meaningful project 
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the following qucBtioas about your city: 



- 


CITY REPORT 


1. 


It's age is about that of'- ' 


2. 


The role it plays towards surroundiae 
cities and towns is * protecting, dependent, 
mothering, exploiting? 


3. 


I would/would not choose it as a friend* Why?? ] 


4. 


It does/does not have a very promising 
future? Why? 


5. 


What color is it? 


6. 


It is - loud, noisy, medium 



Compare your report with others in your classi 
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Think about your city What are it« KEY 

features or characteristics? 




A co*t of srms was a system in the Middle Ages of who 
a family was. It displays the essential characteristics 
and its sources of pride and dignity. Draw a coat of arms 
for your city depicting its characteristics. 

Then draw a coat of arms for your neighborhood as you would 
like to see it - the "perfect city". 
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SOUNDS OF THE CITY 



ITslag a eusettc tape recorder, put together a three aloute 
recording that reveals the character of your neigjiborhood 
- You say slaulate soee of the sounds and edit It. 



Play It to 



friends 1 



i 1 r 
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To: 

- city living 

- a new housing project for. the disadvantaged 

- a man iwvtng bodies £r<»ii an ol^ cenietliry so a new 
highway con be built ' ^ ^ 



- urban lonellneas 

- the quality of water in your home 

- a sewer rat 

- a landlord 

RECITE IT TO THE CLASS! 
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(or make up words to go along with your favorite lyrics!) 




to a friend who litters 
to a traffic jam . , 
to a run-down neighborhood 



and PERFOHM ITl I 
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Use Junk^ trash and plaster of paris to make soniethiftg 
beautiful and useful that expresses how you feel II 




FOR EXAMPLE: - an urban head 

- ^'digaity** as an ideal ^ , 
-* rush hour 

- a city park 

- a growing city 
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are 



r 



*Coine up to the good good 
taste of 



TT 





of the "matuK nan" as advertisements, ia your city 
project him 

of "the good life" as advertisenentp project it 
of a super market • -lo 't ■ 

of a "street raiA" ' 
dawn in your city 
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of you as an urban oum 

of ''good citizenship" as adults In your city see It 
of pollution In your city 
of old things In your city 
of nev things in your city 




*C6Xlage-blts and pieces of things (l«e,, pictures cut from 
magazines) put together to make a meaningful project. 
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«fh!r!4?^T '^^'y different from any 

other city. la your city the State capital? a rwort 
area? a University city? on a mountain? 




^y T^'ttf "'^ '^"'^ differ«»t? 
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- coming back to your city 100 y&ors * 1000 years fron nw 

- an old house talking about its former residents 



an old tree chatting with an approaching bulldozer for a 
new houai^ig project 



- cities without cars 

- cities without electricity 

- Mother Earth feeling suburban sprawl and water pollution 
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* a well designed building 



a tree planting ordinance 



a parade to honor a 

chaoplcm of enTircmmental justice 



^ pluralism In your nel^borhood 



the first Robin oi airing 





^Celebrate by telling your clau a story and/or making a 
display 
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Run away with several friends tb a Ibcitl jubk ytfd;" Wlth^ 
sketch ptdSf draw new ways of reordering and restructuring 
plies of junk to: 

- make something beautiful 

- make something useful 

^ make sWethlng effltflent : 

- make something awe-lnsplring 



- stake something 7 




Get together with your friends In a quiet place in the Junk 
yard <nd share stbtles ttbtout yoUr' sli^che*'; Lfet t6e litoxles 
reveal sooethlag Important about YOU and YOUR FEELINGS FOR CITY 
LIFE. 
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Make up a dance or pantomime - try to really put" the ?]^LING 
that you want to concvey Into- it! 



DANCE OUT: 



a tragedy (the death of: a bird, the suicide of a 
depressed neighbor, the cutting of an old tree) 



a smile 

- a pleasant place to grow up 

- a renovated apartment building 
* a holiday In your city 



Perform your dance for Bome friends hcni; does it affect them? 
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Make some one minute radio ads oh a tap^ recorder abaut: 



- a new freeway 

- air pollution 

- the city's trees 

+ I 

- better parks 



wild rivers 

a local problem 




Play them on the school P. A. system - then take them on 
to a local radio station! I 
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Alone or with some friends, try to portray: 

- the rush of traffic at S:00p.m. 

- a sever rat's life cycle 

- a subway car at rush hour 

- a fountain in the new city park 

- a balloon salesman at the 200 

- two caged animals at the zoo 

* an old man, trapped by lack of economics and chance, in 
his janitor*s job* 



^Drama * portrayment of interesting events through fteting^ 
aingtng^ writing etc* ^ ^ ■ 



" - ■ t 
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LESSON #3 Creativity as ACTION In the Coinmunlty - - . Onoe You've 

FouDd It 



Yesterday^ Jerry Rubin told us to '*Z>ottt*^ Today, kida tell us to 
"Put it all together!" In this Last lesson of the unit, students 
should perform on envlroonental action efforts in creative ways 
— vays not in their habitual respcmses or in the aannar of their 
usual approaches to urban environnental problems* 



Goals; 



1. Given an activity sheet, each student will, individually or 
as a member of a groi9» perform one of the social action 
activities on that sheet* 



a* In perfoiming this activity at least seventy-five percent 
of the students should demonstrate that their performance 
is personally satisfying and worthwhile , given the problems 
of their urban environment. 

b* Also, while performing this activity, at least fifty 
percent of the students will respond to the teacher's 
queries, or indicate through the teacher's observations, 
that the students* behavior is creative — that is, not 
repetitive or imitating* 
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ItttervlAw adults oo the five grtat **h»voe9** in your city 

(from 1 to S), then the five great "Issues" facing your city. . . . 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



HEROES 



ISSUES 



1. _ 

2. _ 

3. _ 

4. _ 
5. 



.Is there any relatltm^lp between the problens and'ttfiB heroes?? 
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the route mod highways Witttiii • fiv«HKll« radius of yoiur 
school - Are there any one-way streets? over-crcwdcd 
roads? seldonly'iteed roads? old roads? 




Would you nake sppropriste changes?? Why or Why not,? .(•bow 
changfcli by" drWlng a na^ itbi/tk iexp^alnlugl l " ''' ' 
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Make your city m better place by^ YOUR deeds! 




1) Pleat treeg and flowers wherever you can 

2) Do a wall painting on an old building with sane frlenda 

3) Go on a picnic * th^ organize a hal£*hour littar pick-iq> 
for the whole picnic site 

4) Collect scrape and aculpt for your porch or front^yard 
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Select an environmental problem facing your city. Noir 
with your classiDates, muster all the talent you possess 
to invent a CREATIVE caiupaign - then campaign to rally public 
opinion 1 ! 




RADIO COVERAGE 
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MOTE to TKACHKRS ^ ^ ^ ' 

This unit Is set up according ta, the follovlng fomt: 

- InforMtlon #p«clflcmlly for the teacher vlll be found on 
the yellow ptgce 

- loforMtlon Ppeclflcelly for the etudeute vlll he found on 
the vhlte pegee 

* The unit le divided Into three leeeons vlth objectives end 
furthet Inetructlone for each leeeon found on e ye^lloW 

* Yolloifti^ each of these three yeUow psges you vlU find 
nunefotie e»rclses (on t^ white pages) ^ for students to 

- Yon vUl notice thst oc^eslonelly s yellow p^ge^vlll be ^ ' 
«lxid In vlth s group of white. esu^^cAsii peges« In tfal* 
case you vll3^ find thai this ls^^,fv«iFclse In which fini 
ss the instructor nuei: sfslst^^t^ students* 

- Please also a!lcw student;s ^to introduce and use enrclses 
they have thought of as loi^ as they meat, the objectives^ 



CMHTEMTS 

I* fosltlon Paper and Vhlt Goals 
II* Lesson |1: ' Introductionr-Conunlcatlona .l i t 
III* Lesson #2: Group Experience and Skills 

IV* Lesson #3: Action! Groups, in Ccnnunity 

ill J * 



EnvlroDBcntsl Educstlaa Project 
The Florida State Ihilveralty 

426 BuU Drive ' 
Tallahaaaee* iflorlda 32306 
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Sttidmts shoulil not play llfs, or study It 
Mtely, vhile the coanttlty supports thtti 
St this expsiislvs gsM, but ssrnsstly llvs ^ 
It froa tbs bsglitning to ths ond. How cou^ 
= youths bcttsr Issm to llv« than by.... 
trylog the estperinent of llvtUK T 

-*Thor€SU"^ 



I. POSiriOM PAPER AND QBJBCTIVBS 



X* Dsftaltloii and what to gat out of It: 

Tha aubjact nattar of all social atudlaa la social hshanrlor aa 
Mn Intaracta with othar mm In hla anvlrooMOt. Although thla 
piirtlcular unit la an aavltonaaotal approach to tha atody of i tha city, 
t%B cvarall objactlva la tha ultlute goal of tiHa social atudlaa 
«d$»c»tor ^ for atudanta. ^o t«ka-a€tlott_u aoclal -partlclpaata^lA tha 
lifa of thalr co—imlty. ^Hiarafora, tha flrat^faw aata &t avirclaaa 
ara to acquaint aach atudant with conoapta and akllla In ^raiv work, 
cjiiiailcatlotty ■ and avpathy. Iiparlanca with thaaa sfcllU will aqulp 
•teh stiidant to baccna Involvad with hla anvlrooMnt- Tha lattar 
part of eha unit conalata of amrdaaa In tha *Vaal world" giving 
a^odauta tha opportunity to uaa group work and ccMmlcatlon akllla 
ai a aoclal participant af footing hla anvlroownt. thara mat ba 
cdntlnulty batwaan tha Ufa of tha city and tha Ufa of tha atodant 
citlaan and If aach atudant acccpta hla rola aa a aoclal participant 
ha wlU achlava tha objactlva of taking action and affactlng tha Ufa 
ot hla city. 

2I Coala of tha Dnlt: ' 

A. Bach atudant wlU laprdm hla ablUty to nartlclnata in group 
aiparlancaa daallog with his anvlrooaant— * 

Schnuck: '*1!lta laportant aapact la awaranaaa of 

*«hara wa «ra* aa a group In ralatlon to 
*what va ara dolng^ and *whara wa sra golngl"* 

Each atudant will laarn to apply* akllla of coMunlcatlon In tha 
claaarooa and ccnmnlty. ' 



*Rlchard A. and Patricia A. Schmiek, Group Procaaaaa In tha Claaarooa 
(Diibttqua, Iowa: WlUlan C. Brown Conpany, 1971), p.25. 
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group procesm occun*"* 

C. ke^ studeat given ^rsal world ttiperl«ncc> <raX^, pliTing or 

•cttwl iMlrtltl^tlop In tb^' ekaaainity;} iiin JnC^iBMlnflr oTQTMa 
tho bibvrtbr* Usociitlid wlth.tdlvafthy v 

" ■ •■ * ■ ' ""' =^ It". ■ " ' ' . 

MflOitlotl of Mpathj: i;ha ldentific^i6n With dr the 




(ccnticidusness^ inib aiH^^liey baliif 



' iMi^iAltioti of t>^>^cipace: to lii^ve a ssifra in dtiAwm with otbart, 

D* Each atudant uiing tha skills of coimnunic4tioa*a group work jVill 

or atteinpt to change' Ihclr wftl^oinieAt ^{^ ' ^ 



In SQM vay change 
claaaroottt clty^ etc*) 

Tallm Papeii't' **!£ through W 'modtlk' df^edo^ tlw' 
Invisible private city is sfult vl^ifit}* 
^ ' " -geniiinely vliibl*^to tbe^ yoimg; ithv 

' ' will not leava' it 'ifiic^ljaigad*"** * / v V; 

3. Modals or Processas: 

A* Group Work and Coanunlcatioaf 

- Tha^t^roc wfl M w y <MP wrk and citeniznmX^tlpo/a^i^ of ' \| 

l^dttaaee In "^atS£k^' a student for hie nltf' as a #dNCl^^ 
In hla urbait enrlronaent* Therefore^ the followlny description of 
the davelopsent of a task group should glya the.^ifachei: a fcal for 
tHasa twf^ pi^ckssw ai^'-thf^l^ Interconnedta^ssV v ;- ' * * 

Developaent of Croup s > 

''Groups develop alo^og dlajtenBlohs' of eiriotioilaiity' 
taak performance* In bcglanliig life of any group 
Moabars must deal ^rlth tho etioticnal issues of baloDglng* 
oass and trust* Groups with tccks to perfora^ then ttovs 
Into perfotEumce functicns* Decisions mist be aade as 
to how work is to be accoi!ipllffbod* Patterns of work 
begin to develop while emotionality iesues are aljniltanoottsly 
being tttflolvcd* The awarcneos of groi^ develapMDt is 
iaportant In consid^rxlng Individual student learning* 
Learning can be aided cr Iripeded^ depending on the prealnent 
issues confrcmtlng the group's devclopnent**^*** 

^Richard A* and Patricia A* SchnLuck^ Grc*jp Processes In the Classroom 
CMbuque» Iom: William C* Brown Conpanyt 1971)^ p*27* 



**Jolm Irsmrt **ABC*s of City Learning/* The Saturday Uvl6W » August 19» 

i972» p*ie* J 

***8dHUCk» 0£* clt*» p*25* 
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StudMts wottl4 40 Mil to 4t«ctt*s thttlr stafts of d«nlopMnt 
M m (roup. Th« ^|j|kfAvt«ot Wj^t Is' a^ n w w of 'Silwn m «r«" 
«• ft tiroup In Tflftttfla to Ntiat nn mn tn/iMtT 'Sriuir* m ftr« tolng*** 

B* EoU riariAC for Hvfttfay: 

ls'ttii4«rst«ndliit another being » liio ftelings and Mliofo, 
coMltttnts and behavior* Qlnrloualy» < apathetic behavior Ik quite 
a lot to expect out of an adoleacettt nho la very owgtat up In hie oim 
faeUate- Bd^ie inlaying, therefore, is a powrful tool that c«9 W 
need 'to aenaltlie th* atodeftt to other feellnga ae well aa hie <HMI* 
Se«V atudent ahould have^^ a chance to act out hla om f eelinga pi 
difficult aitutotlona and thm to awitch end atep into another ^raraiMi'^dF 
ehoea* The nora'dpportunitlaa each atudent haa to airltch tolea ai|4 
esperlence other peraon'a reactlona the |:raater aenaltlvity he will 
have to the feelinga of othera* Without thle aenaltlvity and concern 
for otbera one cannot be a reaponelble cltiten or coftcerned participant 
in the life of his city* 

Further laadina f or Teachera ; 

CheaUr» Harh and Robert Fox* Bole Playing Mfcthoda itt thi CUMMt0dk 4 
Ghlcago; Science Reaearch Aaaoclatea» Inc*» 1966* 

Fox» Robertt Margaret Barron luaakl» and Klchard Schmick* piamoaina 
Claaaroy Lejminy Environ»enta , Chicago: Science Reaearch Aaaociatea» 

Inc.* 1966* 

Jonea» W* Ron. Findina Coammity * Palo Alto» California; Jaaaa B* 
Freel end Aaaociatea» 1971* 

Schnucfc» Richard, Harh Chealer» and Ronald Lippltt. Froblen Solving 
to Irorove Claaarooa Leamina , Chicago: Science Raeeerth A«aociate«'» 

Inc. » 1966. 

Sctamck, Richard A* and Patricia A« Group Froceaaea In ^Iie Claaaroo» > 
Dubuque, lowai tto* C* Brown Co^iany, Publiihera» 1971* 

' ' ' J. ' 

Wiml«««kl, lichard, editor. iMchlnt About Lit* la th» City . Vuhlactan, 
D.C«: VAtlonal Council for the Social Studies, 1972. 
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LESSON ll IMTBODIKmQH * OOmfDNlCAIIOHS 



Overall Goal; Each^gtu^fpt will leek^ end aji^y ekllle of 
! coetDmi^ci^tM la the* claserc^ end .^ommlty* 

Snebllng Objectives: . , : : 

. GlV^fin the e^pev^Lena^e of th4i'HrfrlcniS{ e^oerclses sttidents 
' vniUlstW^^^f^elij^y.snd ett'^^ 

-^'''^ ^ ^^^^ ' ' " ^' . ^ 

'^^^ For exiBsplet vfaen listening t6 other students each student 
will be able to repeat correctly What the person before hla 
has just said* Students vlll ATTEND (listen) to others who 
hold differing views from their own* In short students will 
overcoiDe their habits of blocking out whatever the reason 
for the blockage wight be. 

^ Given the experiences of the various enrclses students will 
use a multi-sensory approach when comBunlcsting wi*th others* 

For exsmpl^t each student will use both verbal and non- 
verbal forms of comnunlcatlon* The term multi-sensory 
approach refers to the idea of sending messages that appeal 
not only to the sense of hearing (verbal), but also to sight, 
tilt touch and taste (l*e., facial expressions). 



Give the experiences of various exercises students will strive 
for greater precision In sending signals to others. 

For exaaplet * student is trying to give a report to 
his group which he feels is most Important. He gets right 
down to his Aain points using sye contact with the members 
of the group, speaks clearly, uses charts to explain his 
point* In short he is trying to send preclss signals end 
gst his message across. 

Given eicperlences of the various exercises students will 
interpret mixed signals from others and recognise that the 
slgnftle ars affected by the source^s frame of reference. 

For example, John may suggest to his group that they calm 
down and get to work* At the very seme time John nay be 
shaking his feet and waving his arms around which seeme most 
distracting to other group mesnbers. The members of the group 
will Interpret these mixed signals keeping in mind that John 
Is a very nervous person, end realise that although he is 
shaking his feet and mving his arms his real message Is for 
the group to get to work. 
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Proc«diire; 

* Thtt «prlngbo«rd to thiw unit 1« thft •trlAg «3oerclM. 

Tbm bbjtetlvw camot b* mt ualc«« ««eh ffttideat p«rtlelptt€«» 
thttttfort^ It im qniclal that ewryoM parfona and aiiamra 
tha quaattooa aa hla group carrlaa out ttia aaBerclaa. 
Followliv tha aMtelaa the whola elaaa could com tof^thar 
and dlacuaa tha final queatloo (or tha antira avardaa). 
Tha'teachar will ba abla eo avaluata irtiathar or not: tha 
atudanta hava fulflUad tha Enabling Objactlvaa and Ovarall 
Goal by watching thalr raactlona to and participation In 
the varloua aaearclaaa. 
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Needed? Severe! bells of string 



What to do: 



Cut the bell of string up In e^usl length pieces 
St leest 4 feet loog. Begin with one person holding 
s string to every other person In the circle. 
Cratlnue sro^d the circle giving esch person s 
string going to every other person In the circle. 




Hbet is beppsntngt - ' ^ 

- How Mny strings does esch person have? 

- iet eech person in the group tug st one of his lines. 
Wio did he contect? 

■ " ' J . ..- ' ' 

- Hov sbeut one of the' lighter persons sitting In the center of 
the string. Does the network you have wide seen very stroogT 

- Seversl students could drop s few of their strings end see 
who they heve cut out. What does this do to the groiqiT 

- Are these lines you*ve fomsd with the string anything like 
your own envlronnent - like your own life? 
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- Newspaper? 

- Family Album? 

- Hftsterpiece? ^ 



Each student can bring in a pictuf^ expressing a part' of city life 
(from a magazine, book, family album, etc.)^.ttnd place it in the box. 
Everyone in the class can write a few sentences about what he or she 
seea in the picture. 

Which of your senses are you depending on for receiving this messi^e? 

Let's listen to how a few people feel about the f^lctyrej,^ .1^4 you, 
agree or disagree in your short description? 

Why do you think different people saw some things you didn't ate in 
the same'^pictutet . u . . 

Do you think you could have sean more in the picture if you bad worked 
in it 'small group? - MHy don't you try aApthar. picture .and work in 
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Take a special field trip* After you report to school one morning 
and go to the "field trip spot'*, everyone mu8t comniunicate ncn*verbally 
with each other about some cootmon experience * * * * or experience 
some common events relating to the environment* Why doesn*t the whole 
class decide upon what to communicate about in this situation* 



Maybe you could visit a natural area: 

a state. park's nj|j;ural or wilderness area 

a nature trail; 

a national forest or park 

a city park . 

an outdoors center 

a bird sanctuary or game reserve 

a seacoastal area, pond, or cavern 



Maybe you could visit a man-made environment; 

a school l^tflXdingf a school yard 
a main strai^t or industrial parte ' 
a ghetto area 

a financial district or shopping m^rt 
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Stand aside and watch how others comanmicate without speaking 
Exaatples; ' - 

• What happens when someone pushes through the crowd? 
How do the different students react? 

- How do students react to a teacher walking ddwn the hall? 

- How are a girl and her boyfriend coamunlcatlng?' 



now:! 



List as many forms of, non-verbal cailohmlcatlon as you see 
going In the hallway, keeping in Blind eye contact, body movements 
(shruglng shoulders, hand movements) as iexdraples of coiamunl eating 
without speaking. ' - < < . 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 

•« 6. 



7. 



8. 
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Collect samples of Graffiti (take pictures or copy it down on a 
tape recorder) that show; 

Frustration — - — — 

' Sense of Fellowship — ' ' - ^ 

^ -I " ^ . 

- Concern for Others 

. ^ ^ Others * ■ 

r: Wbat[ do your findings communicate to you about' yoUr efnvironment? 

- liow is this form of .^btDmuhication different from the string exercise? 

" What Senses are you dep^dlng on to relay the medstfg^s of « the G^aifiti 
to you? ' J,* , , 
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Could you be? 

an orange blossom 
a disposal 

- an incinerator 
* a tree 

- others the class toay add 



* Work in sotall groups, 

- Each group draw a number for one of these iteas'to pantoaitie* 

^ Try to send signals to as many of the senses as you^can, 'i^Hint; think 
of thea all*) 

- The group will work together a;id prepare a comnlcation signal that 
the class camwt'itlss, ^ " ^ ^ 

^ After each group has cottpl^st^d their pantonine, wet, back and talk over- 
your work. Did you feel like yoi^ h^u) a good oouutilcai^lon twtwork s0t 
up vltl^in the group? '-^ wtthiti! the class? If not, where did you go wrong? 
Where *did the breakdown in cosmunlcations take place? 
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What do you say when you speak? 




Everyone grab a card and look at the figure or picture on it* 
SiTople? 0*K* Someone volunteer to describe your 

figure or picture to the claee* Meanwhile everyone elee try to 
draw what the speaker le, describing* (He has a time limit of 
3 mtAutes*) 



What*B happening? , ^ 

- Are you drawing something different than your friend? Why? 

- Ib the speaker very calm or ie he gettiiig nervoue as .his^r tiiBe r^e out? 

- What eeneee are you depending on to receive thie ineesage? What senses 
is the speaker using to develop and send the message to you? 

- Try this same exercise in groups of 3 or 4 and see if your picture 
comes out any closer to being like the speakers* The speaker can 
also have a group help him to describe the figure to you* 

- Does this exercise seem like any of your experiences in the classroom 
when the teacher or other students are describing something to you? 
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"QUOTABLE QUOTES" 

"The only thing we have to fesr is. fear, itself «" 

"A house divided against itself cannot stand*** 

"Love your enemies^ for they tell you your faults/* 

"I would rather sit on a puispkin^ and have it all to 
myself, than to be crowded on a velvet cushion/' 

'^n have become the tools, of their toolaj^. 

The teacher or another student will repest one of these quotes to 
a student* This student and each student sfter him will pass on 
the quote* 

The last person to hear the quote ^ stand up and repeat it to the class* 

Now the first person repeat what he heard* 

Is there some difference? 

Why are the two so different or alike? 

What happened to the lines df communication? 

Which of ybuT sensed were' you depending on to give you this message? 
Have you ever hAd this sort' of ' thing occur at home or in school? 
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STOP/ 
CRuTroN; 

QyO/ 




- One S«turdsy why don't you go and «it th« corner of a busy litterMCtioo 
wh€re th€re is a traffic light> and watch haw the drlvara coonunicata 
with others* 

1) ' What do different drivers do when the lig^t tutna yellow? 

2) What do acne of the drivera do while the light is red? 

3) Bow do different drivera approach a green lig^t? 

4) How do people respond to brake lighta. turn aignala. or haadltghta? 

5) How do different drivera reapond to pedeatriana? 



l-ook for other situations when you feel nonverbal comnicatiofi is * 
taking place* and uke note of them. Perhaps you could maka som 
suggestions to the class on how different neans of coMwnicstlon could 
h0lp overcoM the city*s trsffic problem* 
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any formal 
aad customarily repeated act 
or series of acts; a cere*- 
monlal act or action* 




to perform 
a rhythmic and patterned 
succession of body move- 
ments. 



Create a ritual for the 
following: 

- Buying Land 



- Regular Garbage Collection 



- Riding the same bus^ same 
b1^^*:qx^ and seeing the 
same sights every morni?^ 

" ■■ -. 

- Others? 



Create a dance for the 
following: 

- To overcrowding (in bus* ghetto^ 
subway*' etc*) 

- To the cutting down of a forest 
for a new group of hones 

- To a new highway going through 
your neighborhood 



To a Dew park in your city 
Others? 



Note: You should try to Note: You cad choose music or 

tead other definitions of poetry or just your pwn rhythm 

a ritual and when you feel to h^lp you with this ,4ance«.= , 

prepared* choose one of think first about how, you ileel 

these acts. How will you about this condition and then by 

express your feelings f* r yourself or with friends create a 

these acts? Perhaps you dance to express your feelings, 
could work well in a small 
group? 



■ — What type of Coranunication are you depending on? 

" 0id the students who performed express any feelings about the acts 
or conditions? What were they? 

— is this form of communication very effective? 
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Thia i« m asDsrciM that you need to help the students with: 

1) Cut out 2 puxxlea lik« the onca below and sake I 'cHSirt of irihara tha 
plecea fit* 




Puxxle A 



Puxsle B 




2) Place Student #1 & #2 back to back 



Puxxla A and 
chart of where 
the pieces' fit 
to II 



Futile % 
to atudent 
#2 



3) Teacher vlll tell the studenta that each puxsle (A & B) haa the 
nuaber of piecca; the same shape pieces; and the aaM colors* 



4) 



Student #1 
will quickly 
fit ths pusxle 
togstlier & 
then will 
consBunicats to 



Rules: s) only one-wmy 
coTOtfication 
from #1 to #2 

b) Student #2 
cannot ask any 
questions 

c) They cannot look 
St sschother 



Student #2 
should try to 
put his pusacle 
together 
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5) If the two are having trouble tell them that the pussies are not 
exactly alike and see If they catch the dlfferenc«» still using 
one vsy cocatmmlcatlon* 

6) Finally allow them to use two--vay coomunlcatlon and see If they 
can catch the problem* 

7) It might be a good Idea to show both pussies to the claaa (excluding 
a few atudenta who will participate In the exercise) and talk to them 
about the exercise first* Tou could then call in the two students who 
were out of the room and l«t them actually go through the ewrclse* 

This would enable the class to see communication or lack of coDmuoicatlon 
in action* 

8) Possible class questions: 

^ Where did the communication break down? 

- Does It help to have two way communication? 

- What did the students aasume when the Instructor stated **the 
pussies have the same number of pieces » the same shape pieces , 
and the same colors?** 

* Can you think of other examples of communication breakdown in your 
own life? 
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. 1 



- Iwtruct studttntw to drw « hm oa « piece of paper^^ 

- A$% thftm to^Ki^ 3. rms of .3 dote efch rlitht laelde the box 
thM thie illiigraai to be non explicit^ 



ebov 




- Mow liietrtict the' etudente to di^mr 4 et^ai^t fi^ee comuf^tlng ell 
Qlne dote without t^mmjxkk thtijt peoclle ttjom the \ 

_^ Foy Teacher : . ^ , ^..^ .^=r,:r, ■ .... - iv^. 

Yceelble eolutlqii 




Aek etudente; (Poeelble queetloae)t 



* .What e< 



be the problem? 



- Ji^m fw etudente eolye the problex aek thea to »|ftleijfi4tt 

- ^ Aek ^Ay you, think eo saiiy could tiot eolve the prij^^^UM* 



Ai;e %e ue«d[ to thiiitlyg '^Inelde** equeree* Inelde our! <^ pfreoiMJl 
tue^^i 



e«f .to 
ep«^ '%nvlroiwejiit e ? 

- , Bam doee thle viqr of thinking hurt our 



tlba with othetet 



ERLC 
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UESSOH #2: Group ExperlfincA and Sklll« 
Overmll ObJectlv««: 

* . E«ch' tftiideat will p«rfclclptte In group exp«rl«Rc<ii^ dealing 

with hl« ettvlronaent * 

- E«ch tftudent given 'real world' experiences will «3preM the 
behavior of empathy* 

Enabling Objectives: ; 

- Given task group exercises stu4fnts will describe * discuss 
and be faviliar with the deyelopMcntal jsttps the groep'^mt 

^ thipu^ as they att*^t^ and cgnpleted. their task' <seik 
Introduction f6r th^se developmentsl steps) 

* Given vole playing enrciaes students will express the behaviors 
of empathy (see Introduction for further description of rple 
playing) 

^ Given a variety of emrcisas students will usa effectively the 
group structure to change soaething in their environment* 

- Given a variety of exercises students will recognise sod list 
other group nMberships they hold* 

Procedure: 

Allow students to experience at least two of these exercieee (one task 
group; one role playing) * We realise that there are many type* of 
groupe, but for the purpose of tlii^ unit «« are not as concerned with 
listing and deecribing ae «« are in etodcnts. actually eiqperlencing group 
work* TIm major emphasis is upon the task proup becsuse this Is often 
the type of group that the epcial participant deal with* Kfmally 
as importjut ig the etudent'k participation in role plairing ei^eriencee ^ 
giving him insight into the feelings of others* The r em ai n der of the 
eicercises can be used to help the etodent ^becofie imnct aware of groupe he 
conee in contact with in hie enii^lronment* You will be able to evaluate 
the etudente by watching them as they participate in these emerclsee* 
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- flc4r do you think you would react to an emergency in m stranse 

emrlroawnt? , ^ / 




- pilota and co-pilota (2*4 people) 



stewardeaaes (3*6 people) 



hyaterical paaaangera (3^) 



fairly calm paaaangera (remainder of the claaa) 



- Each group get together and look at the Emergency Proceduraa 
chart and think of what action you would take if you ware In one 
of theae rolea* 

Sat the room up ao you can a^t:.ually^ be "in flight/' 
^ Try the Emergency Procedure and see what happana* 
^Queationa you might want to ask; 

- Which groupa were most helpful - moat harmful In the procadure? 

How did or didn't the atewardeaa^s persuade cbe byaterical paaaangara 
to calm ddwn In order to carry out the procedur«T 

- Bow did th« pilota and copilots first Inform the paaaengera of tha 
problem? 

*TK7 AGAIN; 

-* Take a '*Coamunication Check** 

- Now that you have actad out the situation and tried to undaratand what 
hAppaned why don*t you try out the total procedure again* 

Thia time try to improve the participation of each groujp meafl>er« 
What' does it mean to participate? 

- Soea the procedure go more amootfaly the aecond time? 
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Conownlcatloih Check '*A*' 

Have you been working la m tMk group? 



If sof why don*t you take a few minutes out for this check; 





Ail ot 
the time 


Host of 

th'e tlue"' 


'Sdtit of 
thW tlmk 


Need to 
lm|ihfove 


a) I feel others In the group 
are hearing oe 











b) I feel my Ideas are seen at 
helpful In fulfllllQg our 
task 


- 

■ 




^ — -—^ 


' i ' . ■ / 


c) I am trying to recognize 
-helpful ideas given by 
other group meobers 




t . . - J- i 






d) I am trying to XUtmi to 
other idtas ths£ ate 
contrary to my own 




E 

1 . ^ 

r 






e) I am trying to be aware 
of the feelings of other 
group aenft>ers 












1 


1 


• 1 



*Coiq>are your answers and discuss them with the group. Noir try the 
exercise &gain. - ' - 
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Priority 



HIGH 



LOW 



'Z. Sit slone and list ten thing* your city needs now to enhance 
tr: (ioprovs) the quality of huDMm life. 

1. U 6. •-■ ■ 

J ,L- 8. 

5'-^ 1^ ^ 

5._^ 10. 



Number these loeeds one to ten » froii high to lov priority. 



II. The City^Council nov aimouiic«j|i it has money to meet three or 
four of the city's needs - your class tskould present a list 
of priorities. Do a class list of tenr In rsnk.order*' 

■.\- — ^— — - »■ 

.3. ^ ■ . ' 



4. 



I 



6- " 

t: ' 



8. L 

9. ( 



10. 



.What prsiblcma did K9ur,<grotv face In llstijag.p]f^oiriti?s7 Whii,t, does 
this Indicate about your group? 
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MESSY CtASS? 
DIRTY UmCHBOOHT 




- Maybe « fef/ students hsve noticed how neesy the classrooo looks 
by the end of the day or the lunchroom sfter the leet lunches* 



- Iftist can be done? How cen you laake. other students realize hov bed 
this, problem is? 

- Ask your prlncipsl to stop the custodians tram cleaning up the 
psrticulsr area you are concerned with i^or a week* 



- Do you think people are beginning to recognise the problen? 



By Friday most students will probably find it bard to even eat 
their lunch because the lunchroom la so cluttered and dirty* 
What immediate action can they take? 



- Perhapa a work perty 

- Maybe teachera cou^Ld pitch in ■ ^ 

Tif to develop siW groups to csrry out different 
psrts of the "clean up*" 

■ '^ ■ 

^ Do you think those students ^^o .participated In the ''clean up" will 
be so csreless next time? 

- Do you have any feelings for the custodian irtiote job it ia to clean 
up the classrooms and lunchroom every day? What are theyt 

- Doea the way you and your frienda treat your school environment 
reflect tbe way you treat your hoae» yerd» or city streets? 
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bodily vovenents: 



- Full school bus on a Friday afternoon 

- Subway rides In the rush hour 

^ Elevator ride with the elevator getting stuck after ridl^^-tp. the 
20th floor 

- Folicoaan trying to direct traffic ^amtoyti during early looming 
rush s 

- Two little children sitting inrchurch or synagogue with their 
parents ' . 



t ill- 

Have you ever been in one of these environments In your city? 

What other types of groups have you been in that are stullar 
to .theae? 

How do you coooumicate^with the other parti<^ipants in these groups 
^or 49 Tou.,comitunicate with each other at all? 

Do you think that better connunicati^op or group wotk ji^oul^ 
change fE^y of these environnenta? Bow? ^ ■ > . . ^ 
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PUBLIC IWTEKVIBW : 



- We wed « volunteer torcooe up and sit in front of the clue. The 
interviewer (teacher^ ot other fetudent) will go and ait'^t the 
voliiiiteet^a d^ak. ^ * 



- The volunteer may choo$e what he'd'like to ^alk about ii^i* 

a) How he coiiBBunicate^ with other^ in his qlty (hie envlrl{miienty 

b) Hla -different ^group menberehlpa or ^; 

groups he would mo^t like to belong to ^ 

I 

c) The feelinga he holds about hik city and ita prbblenul 

. - i . .J.... 

- The volunteer may *pa«a* whenever he does ndt wiah to answer 
a question or he may any **thank you for your qu«atfiocli«" if he 
wiahes to end the questioning. " 

\ * ■ ■ * - f/^tt 

- The interviewer will ask as many questions as poaaible that may 
help the volunteer to express his ideas more clitably to his class- ^ 
mates. 

- After the Interview is complete, the whole class may diacuaa acme 
of the choaen topica. * Did the vlewa of the vdlilAtaer Effect' them?' 
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CooDuiiicatioa Check "B" 



lUm you been working in e group? If eo why don't you take e feir nlnutee 
out tot this check: 



Aflk these questions: 


All of 
the clM 


Hmc of 

the tSmt'- 


Soae of 
the tins 


Meed to 
laprove , 


e* I es listening 
carefully, to he sure I 
m hearing wfaat the other 
group Maber says hefore 
evalueting* 










h* 1 §m using e eulti<^ 
sensory approach^ in ay 
co—unlcetioa with other 
eroun Maber s* 




* 




■ . — 


— :r-r^^ ■ 

c* I s« seylng vfaet I 
really think rather than 
"folloifjtag the leader*" 






^ , - ■ 




dr x aarrlpMting~iqri«lf 
because I know that nixed 
signals pust he clarified* 

— . ^ *1 — lTt. , i — 


















e* I «a asking it possible 
for others to tall ae diff- 
erent idees* 








^ ^- > 

i| 


*Coapare your anstiers end 
discuss tbea with the group. 
Row, try the exerdee egaln< 
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Have y5mr T.V. ready or video tape and watch a schoolboard 
aef^tlng or city council uteetlng on an urban envlronneatal probli 



Do these p^Ilc servants have many tasks facing them? Give a 
cuuQplea fi^QQi what you*ve viewed* 



As you watch» look to see If the group gets along or do they 
dlaagree * how violently? 



Do you agne with the views som^. of the tte^ers are expreaalng? 
.What would you do about the problem If for one day you ^^bttld be 
the councilman? 



Do you think the members of the groiq> will change your own 
environment in any w^r by their declalons? 
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^9 

O 



Q 



WHAT OTHER CHOICES DO YOU HAVE? 




P 




• Choose WrlsipovtAttt city, issue to disca^S ' W pollution 

welf«re 

cost pf elc^ftr^ 

. ^ ' ' ^ > ' ^i^-' '^1; ~ f power 

7 - Others? 

- After you have chosen an issue define the two opposite positions 
one may ch(>pse _ . ; * ^ ' • . \ ^ 

Example; Pollution problem 



X 



X 



Do nothing 
because it really 
isn't a probleot 



Let the Federal 
Governnent take 
' ovblr your 'city 
and clAaa It up. 



- Your Jd) is now to identify other positions in the issue and try 
to place thm on the continuum^ both in relationship to the poles 
and to the positions already placed* 



Try this same exercise with several different issues* Does the 
class seen to find many alternatives? 
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VHO IS RIGHT? 

Several of you will be Involved in a role*playlng activity before 
tbe^c^aas regarding a piece of Imxd about 15 miles southeaat of your 
clty^ Currently^' this Is forest land» wlth^art' of the ^*X** River 
running through^ It. There are no hefUsea on' the land, although « county 
highway now passes by th^ front section xov about 1/2 mile. The total 
amount of land covers about 250 acres. The^l'a^id Is owned by the county, 
which Is considering how .lt should be used. Trie class represents the 
County Board of Supervisors. Each person playing a role la trying to 
pursuade the Board to take specific action toward using this property. 
The object of the class Is to Identify several different views o f 
nature which are represented by the different persons plying the roles 
they are given. 

4 students draw cards to see which role you will play. 

Roles for Roleplaylng 

A. You are s builder , who wants to develop a subdivision of middle* 
priced houses pon the property. You sale the County Board to zone this 
srea for residential housingy and to give you permission to put up 
approximately 5 housea per acre. Your main argument la that as your 
city Is growing so rapidly^ more and more people are anxLoua to live 
out la the country. They need houses, and you can provide them .on this 
land. This will bring stores, shops and jobs to this part of the county^ 
and benefit everyone. 

B. Tou are a member of the Audobon Socletjy ,, and President of Iche local 
Blrdwstchers Club. You have lived about 3 eniles from this piece of 
land for 20 years. You argue thst the ares under considerstion 

is one of the most besutlful .nature spots la the county^ and thst it 
should be preserved in its natural stste so^ that people will be sble 
to enjoy the wild birds and animals living there in their natural atate. 
You might also point out diat much of the county is being developed 
and that before long people will have no natural spaces left to 
enjoy. You would be willing to make aome improvements » such ss 
hiking trails and picnic bexichea^ but stress that this land should be 
preserved in its natural state. 

C. You are the president of a large mining company . Your engineers 
have discovered strong evidence that this stretch of land contains a 
rich vein of copper. Tou are willing to mine the area for copper^ and 
build a large factory to process any copper which la mined, ttany 

new jobs will be created for the people of the area» and much money 
will be brot^ht into the county. Copper mining might cause some damage 
to the environment^ through the open pits which are necessary. However^ 
you argue that the price is more than offset by the value which the 
operation will bring to the people of your city. 
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WHO IS RIGHT? (Continued) 



D* Yott ^ 16cal reptesehtative of a national lumbeylng ceapany . 
You want the coUtity to perindLt the clear-^cutting of the trees on this 
property* You argUe that )^dur company environmentally*«iadedy 
and. will replarit trees in 4 scientific way for every acre which is 
cut over. This will bring' jobs to the area» provixie an economic value 
from the land; and guarantj^4 the continuation of natural forest lands 
in the future.^- 

i \ * ■ . 

1 t ■- . 

Each player will h^e a chance fib. lo^e his app«al tcrithe Board 
(pie class);' ■ 



It is up to the^Board to identify several different views of nature 
which these persons represent* 



It is also up to the Board to^thlnk pf some alternative uses of the 



- Who .was most "pelrsuadive in his appeal? 



Did the four role-players seem sensitized to the feelings and 
beliefs of those they played? 



tfhy don't other menbers of the class try. the same exercise ^ain 
and try to express their' understanding of the characters^ and^ ^ ^ li 
situation? ^ \ 
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NASA - DECISION BY CONSETTSUS 



FItST SECTION (to be taken by indivlduiils). Instructions: You are 
a member of a space crew originally scheduled to rendewoua with a 
mother ship on the lighted surface of the moon. Because of 
mechanical dii^f iculties, hofMver, your ship was forced tq land at a 
spot 3oss» two hundred miles from the rendezvous point. During the 
landing much of the ship and, the equipment aboard were d^^nagedy and 
since survival depends on reaching the mother ship, the most critical 
items stiljl available must be chosen for the two-hundred-mile trip. 
Below are listed the' ten items left intact and undamag^i^ after 
landing. Your task is to rank them in order of their ioqiortance allowing 
your crew to reach the rendezvous point. Place the moiber 1 by the most 
Important item, the number 2 by the second most Important, and so on 
through number 10 , the least Important. 

Pood concentrate 
^ ' ^ -" 50 feet of nylon, rope 

Parachute silk 

Two lOO^pound tanks of oxygen 

^ Map of the stars as seen from the moon 

Life raft 

5 gallons of water 

Signal flares 

First-aid kit containing injection needles 

Solar-powered IM receiver-transmitter 



SECOND SECTION (group consensus). This is an exercise in group 
decision-making... Your group is to e]iq>loy the method of group consensus 
in reaching its decision. This means that the prediction for each of 
the ten survival items mist be agreed upon' by each group member 
before it becomes a part of the group decision. Consensus is difficult 
to reach. Therefore, not every ranking will meet with everyone's 
co]iq>lete approval. Try, as a groyp, to make each ranking one with 
which all group meisA>ers can at least partially agree. Bere are some 
guides to use in reaching consensus: 

1- Avoid arguing for your own individual judgments. Approach the 
task on the basis of logic. 

2. Avoid changing your mind only in order to reach agreement and 
eliminate conflict, ^pport only solutions with which you are able^ 
to agree to some extent^ at least. 

3. Avoid conflict-reducing techni<(^es such tfs majority vote, averaging, 
or trading in reaching decisions. 

4. View differences oj^ opinion as helpful rather than as a hindrance 
in decision-making. 

On the Group Summary Sheet place the individual rankings made earlier 
by each group member* Take as much time as you need in reaching your 
group decision. 
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KEY. Take the difference between your ranking and the ranking on 
the key. Add the differences. The lower the score the betteK- 
Jhe^ue answers are based oh the best judgments that are now available 
to you. They are not absolute answers. 

Supply daily food requited 

Useful in typing injured together; 
helpful in clliiA»ing 

Shelter against dun*s raya ' 

Fills Respiration requirement 

One of the principal means of 
finding direction 

bottles for self -propulsion 
acroffs chksms^ etc. 

Replenishes loss by sweating* etc. 

Distress call when line of aight 
■possible 

6 First-aid kit Oral pills of injection valuable 

containing 
injection needles 

1 » 

9 Solar^owered FM Distress-'si^al transmitter 

■ receive retransmitter possible coimfliunication with 

' ' mother ship 

^ What types of feelings did you have as you attempted to m^^ your 
decisions alone? 

- Did 'the.. group have any obstacles to overcome as it attempted to 
make its decisions? 

- Were yoU',fiiatis£ied with most of the decisions the group came to? 

*^ Do yo^ feeX everyone was important and todk^art ih this group 
decision? How? . ' 

. 1= 

- After you*ve compared your group findings ttrith the key and your 
personal decisions with the key * who came closer to the correcif 

: order? Why. do you think thia happetied? 

- Take another "Communications Check" and then try another group 
work exercise - The Kerner Conoission: Civil Disorders. Perhaps 
you will be able to work more easily after understanding how the 
group coonunicated during the NASA exercise. 
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8 Food concentrate 

4 50 feet of nylon rope 

5 Barachute allk 

1 _ Two lOO^pound tanks of 
oxygen 

3 Map of the stars as seen 
from the moon 

10 Life raft 

2 5 gallons of water 
7 Signal flares 



KEKNER commission; CIVIL DISORDERS 



You are one of 1200 persons Interviewed from 20 cities throughout 
the country where racial riots occured ±n 1967* 

Tou are a black citizen fri»n one of these cities and you had 
many grievances to report to the interviewers for the Kemer 
Coimission* 

Below are a list of grievances you and other black citiz^is have 
made about deplorable coi^itions in your cities* 

According to your own feelings please rank theie gri^lihces from 
1 ^ 12 (1 most serious problem to 12 least widespread and least 
serious problem). 

After you have ranked these grievances from one to 12 gather 
into your neighborhood grpup and cotae to a group decision as to 
what your main problems were at that time. You need to agree and 
send ill the list to the Commission. 

After your neighborhood decides, you receive s letter from' the 
Coismlssion showing you how the rest of the neighborhoods In the 
other cities reacted. Did^yout group ranking differmuch ^from 
those found by the Commission? Did your personal findings differ? 

What did this experience tell you about your ability to *Valk 
in som^eone else*s shoes?" 

Did the fact that you worked .in a group help you find the answers 
others had given? 



1 
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Your Ranking 

A. Inadequate Educatlaa : de facto segregatioa^ 

poor quality of instruction and facilities^ 

inadequate curriculum^ etc. 

B. Disrespectful White Attitudes : racism and 

lack of respect for dignity of BXacks. ^ 

C. Inadequate Munl^cipal Servi<!;es : inadequate 
sanitation and garbage removal^ inadequate 

health care faciliti^s^ etc. 

D. Discriminatory Police Practices : physical 
or verbal abuse » no grievance channels, 
discrimination In hiring and promoting 

Blacks, etc. 

E. ^Inadequate Bousing : poor housing code 
enforcement, discrimination in sales and 

rentals^ overcrowding. ' ^ • ^- 

F. Inadequate Welfare ProRrams : unfair 
Qualification regulations, attitude of * t * 

welfare workers toward-recipientd. * * 

^* Pooir Recreational Facilities : inadequate 
parks » playgrounds^ etc. Lack of organized 
programs. i i\ ^ 

H. Unemployment and Underemployment : 
discrimination In hiring and plcement by 
organizations or by unions. General lack 

of full-time jobs> etc. 

I. Administration of Justice : dlscrimltiatoty 
treatment in the courts » presumption of ' 

guilty etc. 

J. Inadequate Federal Programg : insufficient 

participation by the poor» lack of continuity^ 

inadequate funding. 

K. Discriminatory Consumer & Credit Practices : 
Blacks sold Inferior quality goods at higher 
prices » excessive interest rates » fraudulent 
cotmnercial practices. 

L. Ifttresponsive Political Structure : 
inadequate representation of Blacks » 
lack of response to complaints » obscurity 
of official grievance channels. 
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KET - KERNER REPORT FOUND 



A. 4 

B. 7 

C. 10 

D. 1 

E. 3 

F. 12 

G. 5 

H. 2 

I. 8 
J. 9 
K. 11 
L. 6 
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FREE^JAY COMI^G THROUGH 



* Look at the map of your city that has been posted on the board 
or projector 

- The map Kas several lined through it which are possible routes for 
a new freeway to take 

* Choose which route you are most in favor o€ and write its number 
down on a piece of paper 

" Have a short class discussion on the good and bad points of each 
route 

- Now each student must take the role of advocating another route 

Example; If you originally chose Route $1 then you must now argue 
in favor of Route #2 or #3^ 



The class will divide Into as many groups as there are route 
selections; the group will work together for a while to plan how 
they will defend their route selection* With the help of the 
teacher you will carry on a debate to choose the best route - 
Remember you must defend your new choice whether you agree with 
it or not. 

Is it hard to convince others that your choice is the best? Work 
with your group' &'maybe you caa think of some per^yasive tactics* 
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"KEAST FOR LANDING" - BDT IIBERE? 



Your city is plannlag to bulX*i s new atrport* but whfere? There are 
two different pi^tczz uf Isnd that could be used* The Avlstion 
Authority is having public hearings before It makes its final decision* 
Why don't you take part in the decision? 



- Each student take ^ role csrd: 

#1*5 Citizens living nesr the fsvored site (Site #1) 

#6 - 10 Businessmen with businesses nesr Site #1 

tfll-lS Citizens living near Site 02 

j!^16-20 Aviation Authority Members 

Consider your roles csrefully* Vlhsit type^of vslues are you expressing 
in your choices for the different sites? Do you want to express 
these feelings outright to persuade others to join your viewpoint? ^ 

Positions; ^ 

#1-5 These citizens are sgalnst the airport being plsced nesr 

their homes st Site ifl * 

#1 You sre s senior citizen who had s hesrt condition* ^ ^ 
You are afraid the noise and conmotlon will toake you 
overly nervous affect your heart* 

#2 You sre s married couple who just bought a very old 
&3 historic home slmost on top of the site #1* You*ve 

spent the Isst year renovstlng the horns for the benefit 
of your family and the community* If the Aviation 
Authority chooses Site 01 you could possibly lose your 
home - or part of your yard* 

#4 You are a high school student ^o has done s great deal 
of study on pollution* You live near Site 91 and 
you are very worried about the problems noise pollution 
will csuse in the neighborhood* 

#5 You are s fishing enthuslsst who lives In the neighbor- 
hood nesr Site 01* There sre seversl good fishing 
ponds in Site #1 (the only ones In town) and If the 
airport Is put In Site #1, there will be no plsce to 
flfh* 
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#6 - 10 



This group is In favor of the airport being built at 



Site #1. 



#6 You are a wealthy landowner and it just so happens 

that you own most of Site iS^l, Needless to say there is 
a great deal of money for you if the Aviation 
Authority chooses Site #1, 

it7 You are a small motel owner whose mot^l is located just 
a few blocks from Site 01, You would certainly like 
to have the business from the new airport* 

0S You are Mr. 6*s Real Estate Agent and if you could sell 
Site #1 for 6, you certainly would make a nice 
commission* 

99 You are two business partners. You own an import- 
& #10 export store near Site #1. A liew airport close by could 
cut down many of your costs. 

#11 ~ 13 These citizens are against Site #2 being chosen 



#11 You are a cattle rancher and you don*t want the 
airport at Site if2 because ycu are afraid what the 
noise and air pollution might do to your cattle. 

#12 You are^a farmer who raisen several different crops 
near site #2. You are afraid that your irrigation 
supply will be cut off if the airport is built at 
Site #2. 

#13 You are a camping enthusiast and because Site #2 is 
full of forest and more open areas youM hate to 
see this beautiful campground destroyed. 

#14 - 15 These people are in favor of Site #2 

#14 You are a travel agent who has his business near 
proposed site #2. Until this time your office has 
been almost out of town, but if Site #2 is chosen, 
you will really be Into some business. 

#15 Tou are an elderly lady who owns a great deal of property 
in Site #2 and if you could sell the property you could 
move into town and feel more secure plus have a little 
money on the side* 



#16-20 Aviation Authority 

#16 You are from another city nearby and both of you 
& #17 would rather see the airport built in your town where 
you have large financial holdings. You were chosen 
because it was believed that you would be good 
O mediators. Little does anyone suspect your real desires. 
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#18 You are « very interested citizen who la also 

An jcvld envlroninentftXlst* It was bccauM of your 
concern about vhat effecta this airport might have 
on your city's ^vironpent that yoa joined the t/j 
Avietltm "Authority In the i^irst place* 

#19 You are a very wealthy «nd prominent citizen* Your 

faiaiXy has been active In city affaire for decadez end 
. It seeiaed only natural, for you to join the Aviation 
Authority* Mr* #6 Is an old fasdly friend* but Hr* #14 
has a travel agency that you own some etodc In* Tblz 
could be an Interesting meeting for you* 

#20 ' Tou are a fcpzev^ tcayor and are well acquainted with most 
of the city* 3 citizens* You bega^n work to obtain an 
airport for yoar city years back* You had no idez there 
would be, GO m^ay different feelings abimt It now* 



- ^After each j£:tudent has his card ^nd reads about ^lilmself", the 

Aviation Authority mei^ars will decide hov to carry the meeting 
out (Examplet Call on each person or jurt one representative for 
all lnterests)crc* 

' The Aviation Authority will establish the rules and the laeetlng 
will come to ord3r^ 

The <iifferent proponents and opponents may organise themselr^' 
In any way they choose* They i:?ciy want to work Individually 
you may find more chance for success If you work with others 
holding, your saice view. Perhaps you will also find it helpful 
to take a "Commualcatloi: Check" during the meeting* 

- When you have completed the exercises maybe you would like to 
dlzcusz some of the following concepts: cotsnumicationy p^rzuaziflciv 
empathy, group work, olty, environment, etc* 
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RAIMDROPS KBEP FALLIMG 



Your coommlty baa several amall P^rks In the doimtoim area* The 
bua coopany wanta to use part of the land tn these park areas to 
put up shelters for bus riders* the City Council ±t holding public 
besrings to discuss the luitter* Why don't yoli help them* 



f 1 A bus coopsny spokesman who feels a need for the shelters 

to help business* 



f2 A bus passenger who has been drenched a few tines too 

many as he/she vaited for the bus* 



fS An elderly citizen whose. great-gtandfath«r had founded 

the city* He and the other founders bad planted a 
garden where the parks sre todsy^ and your gtandaother 
had begun a menorlal garden where the shelters sre to 
be built* You just csn*t let this special piece of your 
city be loat forever* 



f4 You are a aclence student and have been atudylng the 

problem of our eavthfa cbtygen aupply* Tou becoeie 
a '*keep off the grass - It produces your oxygen for 
tomorrow" nut and you take this bus shelter as a direct 
'Challenge*.^ Tou' aee^ ^concrete creetiflng In everywhere • the 
only tifo blocks of green grass and trees downtofwn are now 
being eaten up by the "concrete monater*** 

#5 The Beat of the Class: Tou are the conmlttee from the 

City Council who g^^ftB ii^^^n »^^h ni* rtf 

citizens beginning with #1 to #4* 

Row does the problem seem to get more coofilex? 

What different values are reflected by each cltlzen*a views? 

• What alternative solutlona are open for this problem? 

Allow a short debste among the four different cltlaens* Who 
ia most persuasive? 

Can they come to eome solution that will make each one happy? 

If the group hecomea alcmd down take a "Comunlcatlon Check" 
and try the meeting again* 
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CELEBRATION C 



Fartldpata (To have a afaare in conmoa with others* to ahare) In 
the calebratlcm of: 

First robin of spring 
Urhan hero 
New laws 

New park, hospital etc. 
Death of 6 sewer rate 

How would you celebrate? parade, party??? 
WhAt does It mean to celebrate? 

What doea it have to do with SOCIAL PAKTICIPATIOW? 
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VALDK SHEET 



Each student may read the quote end enswer the questione 
on hie own eh^t of peper* Soi&e of the anewere mey be reed 
enonyoously end ttiere mey be time for c^en dlecneeion <m 
e few of the queetione* 



"I would rather eit on e pusqpkln^ and have it all to myself » 
than to be crowded on a velvet cushion/' 



What Is the speaker trying to say? 



How does he feel about '^ing crowded?" 
Try to expand on his feelings of **belng crowded" 
Vhere else besides his velvet cushion might he feel 
closed in? 

What does the speaker eay to y<m? 



Uhat could you actually DO about changing the 
wey your tnvlronaeat is? Whether It Is e pumpkin, 
velvet cuifaion^ school^ hone, or other place? 
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testfoa 13: ACTIONt GROUPS IN OOMMUNm 



Overall Objective: 

* Each student ueiQc the skllla in coonnilcetioo and (roup 
work vlXX in eone vay change or attenpt to change his envlnm-* 
ntnt< 

Enabling Objective; 

- Given choices of exercises students will experience **real 
world" sctivities in and outside the classroom* 

- Given choices of exercises students will use skills of 
cmmunlcstlon and grot^ work ss soclsl psrtidpaats in these 
"real world" activities* 

Procedure: 

* The procedure for this lesson is up to the teacher and 
students* There should be options however for students 
to choose from as many sctivities as possible including 
projects they nay think of on their own* Btacoure^ 
students to use the skills In comoMilcatiOQ and grcmp 
work that they have been familiarised with In previous 
lessons* Do not let snyone fall to the *Viyside*^ - 

be sure he *'scts" no matter how large or small you 
feel his contribution may be* 



During each activity ask students to reflect on their 
performance In the group* Have them identify problems 
in their performance - and practice group vork ageio 
to Improve the Interaction and overall performance* 
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UlAIKSTORM 



Your city, like nln«, h«a it« pollution ^ptoblnu. In fact, 
we seaa to b« increuingly avwrvftelMd Iby, crowding • 
\ovmt cottsuqition of powar, dtrtf tlx, filthy mter, etc. Get 
together with « gro«v of aduiti^ or wltji * group of friend*, 
and try to bralnetorm e liet of the- things *W' can do about 
pollution. Hake sure tiie eophaiis is vpatx DOIWC-YOP^ DOING. 



Hers are soate-tiiiyenera: 

1. Use reiisdx^e contalnera. . . 

2. Reduce coasunption of paper good« <i.e.>v toweis, tissues, 

3. Avoid ever packagsd foot 

4. Choose returnable bottles 

S. Recycle newspapers, steel cens, etc. 

6. Othsrs? 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

. ■ 14. 

15. 

16. 

17. Run washers st full capacity 
18. Conserve power (turn off lights and applunces) 
20. Others? 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
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Tou say b« IntttTMted In a particular psobUm 
thrtatming tlie itmtitammt of your city. 
If aOf collact' iittimpapar clipping ^ aacaslna 
avtlcla«^ or aiiy othtr nam Itaa that daals 
with tha probUai. Tou «l|^t b« abls to tiM 
out vfaat othsr cltlas did about tha saaa 
thraat. Hhan you*va dona conaldsrabls 
raaaarch taka actloal Nlth tha facts you*v« 
satharadf thara Is no stopping you. 



FarbapSt you could wrlta your «oQsnsaMh 



Write a lattar to tha editor of your paper 



Produce your oim oaHe article with aoMt other clasewtaa 
dletrlbute It to your parente^ ualiUboret frlandSf etc. 
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mt BVUDIMG GOING UPt 



Why doa^t you and aove of your friends offer to decorate 
the barrlera between the conetruction end eidemtk* 
Who should you cmtict^f ^ Hoir lAMtldi you persuade tben.^ 
to give you their penlaeiont 

What would you like to palu^^ od-^mf on the barrleret 



Why would you want to paint thea in the first placet 



Do you think it would do anjrthing for the cityt 



3/ 
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BLOCKED WATER CLOSETS 



A typical large city uMS 70 HILLIOir 
GALLONS OF .?E|l DMT. 

■ ' ■ "" ' r 

Resulting In this WASTE •» 

-17 TONS— ORSAMIC SnSPKNDSD SOLIDS 

-17 TaNS'-ORGAiltd DISSOLVED SOLIDS 
(Including 2 tons of detergents) 

-8 TaeiS—IRQ^yGAM^ DISSOLVED SOLIDS 

-60 CUBIC FEET OF GRIT 



Get s doten friends. Go around the. neighborhood collecting bricks 
and large rocks (don't get stoned). Then, visit all your friends and 
neighbors and place a brick In their toilets to save water. 
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CFLEBROTf? 



CELEBBAXIOH - "To observe a notable occasion with faativltiea* 



GET A COHBO, SOME FRIEtlJS, AND A PIAC^, - BOLD A CELEBRATION 



- Calabrata tha saving of an historic building 



- Celabrata the inaugurstion of aass transit 



Celabrsta any comunlty event that has ipeanlng 
to you as s cltlken 
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Why doa*t dlfferait groups or indlvlduala take a poll of 
tbit signs ia each of th«ir neighborhoods during and sftar 
tha csapaign* 



What ware your findings? 

How does your neighborhood feel sbout this neans of 
dbtaijiing votes? 



What could you or your group do about the signs? 

If you decided to do iOMthtng^ how would you go about it? 
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AKE TOir A SOCIAL PAKTICIPANT IN THE LIFE OP TOUR CITYT 



To participate it to have a share in 
in the life of your city. r-^*^^ 



with othertt to share 




BILL 
-Cleaited yaril 
-Led group 
dlacuseioa 



Quite often you probably do aomething and you doa*t even realise 
it. Let*t see if sonaone else notices. 



- Put up pieces of paper all around the room with each 
stuiient*s name on it. 



At any time that a student is actii^ as a social participant 
(In claasroon or outside) and he notices it; he-^ aay list it on his 
sheet of paper". ^'However y he may not even ireaiiM an action (example: 
dropping paper on the floor) and In vhtch case another student may 
add this to the student^s sheet. 



These sheets will help each student see hw he conmmlcates 
with others; hov he works with groups; what he la participating in - 
in short how he >s' affecting his' envlrMnsnt. ' 
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L J 1 . .* J 



Why don*t you vee if you can help: 
publicize a public event? 




Tott couU help uke some poeters^ 
call citizena^ carry aigna etc. tto 
publicise auic^ evatita aa the cooisunity 
art ahov» the clty*a birthday^ election 
day» and other ^coonu&ity events. . 



Talk to your parenta - nas^e thay 
know of aove^eveota you mlg^t want 
to help with* 
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PAPER DRIVE! 



X£ you'd like to be ^V«rt of 
the solution"* then why,.^aa*t you begin 
at hooM by collecti^^your^.old,,iiHiL^ 
and newapapera* Perhapa» your whole claaa 
or school could take part in jthla^^roJlect 
You can probably even make aone money from 
the paper company to fund ^npti^f^r^ project 
or solve another problem wltfa« 
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NO DEPOSIT - NO RETDRH 




Perhaps one weekend you and sane friends could go around 
the neighborhood and collect bottles for a little extra 
money. 



What happens when you find 
no return? 



sone bottles that tsy no deposit - 



Do you leave them? 
Keep them? 

What alternatives do you have? 



What problems do no deposit * no return bottles solve? What 
problems do they create? 

What other items in our environment cause the problem of 
no deposit * no return? 
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* 

HAVE YOU BEEN IgW OfH THE ROAD? 



You've probably been run off the road as you tried/ 
to ride your bike, through town* \ ' ^ 



Why don*t you contact acme city officials and see if 
they can*t provide a city bik« route. 

You and some o£^your friends cotiild certainly give'them^ 
suggestions on i^ere to put it and bow, ^ 



Mayne if there were a good« safe bike route then more 
would get out of their cars and onto their bikes* 
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SAVE THE JUICE! 




Why don^t you start a "save the Juice'* campaign 
beginning at home and see if you can^t convince 
7our school, your big city office buildings and 
others to join* ;i ^ •. r ^ . 



Just a little note or sticker by every li^t switch 
iflll be a helpful reminder to you as you leave your 
room or to the teacher or businessman as they leave 
their classrooms and offices at the end of the day* 
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ORDER IN THE COURT! 



Would you like to Imovt more about your court system? 



Why don*t you contact a Judge or another court official 
and try to make plans for a Youth Council* 



The Council could be made up of students idio are 
interested in the court system and want to take part 
in its decisions* 



Working with the court officials you can decide 
the role of the Council*, 



You might hear trials concerning youth and reconnend 
certain actions to the Judge* 



You might listen to all the cases in a court and 
choose particular ones of interest to the group* 
The group could then write their feelings In a report 
to the Judge or in a school newspaper* 
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Does your school have nany flowers or plants? 



Is It a very cheerful eavlromiieiitt 

- You could start a garden right In your claaarooia 
with potted plants* 

You could sctually grow a garden on the school 
grounds* Maybe flowers* small trees or vegetables* 

■ "I.- 

- Contact your prlndpalv your local garden club* 
your parents and anyone else that could give you 
some helpful hints* 
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JAPER! ^ PAPER! PAPERI 



- Are you conceded about the diseppearln^ fdrests? 



^ you want to cut down on your paper consunption 
but don*t know how? 



Why don^t you begin a school new^p^er and put' in on 
cassette tapes? It Is up to you how you distribute 
the tapes so that the students can hear thea* Maybe 
you could put them in the school library or scattered 
In several rooms* It*s up to you - good luck! 
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TV r RFiDiO^ 



er|c 



Are you interested tn contacting the people 
in your city? 



Why don*t you see if you can gain aoise' ^ 
tine from your local radio station to express 
your views? 



Maybe even have your own show allowliig other 
young people to call in and express their 
feelings on the air. also* 
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Get the principal to turn off the air 
conditioner for two very hot days; at 
the end of the second day discus* with, i^^v,^ . 
classmates what you felt during the 
experiment. Try to esttnate the 
benefits to you ^ to your group, and to 
the environment. 



+ 












SCHOOL COMMUNITY 




EKVIRONMENT .... 





WAS IT WORTH IT? DEFINE "WORTH" 
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PUBLIC SERVICES SURVEf 



To participate In the life of ydur city you. need to know a little 
about It first., riry thl9 aurrey.aod It will help you to **aee" a 
little mote, of your own city* ■ > — - 

ELECTRICITY 

TELEPHONE 

PUBLIC TRANSPORtATlOM ... 

STREETS 

FIRE 

POLICE I 

SEVERS 

WATER 

HEALTH 

(Hospital) 

(Clialc) 

^ ^ r i 

STREET LIGHTS 

PARKS 

SCHOOLS 



- Give the number of these facilities In your city or 
who provides you with these services,. 
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HOUSING SURVEY 



Realizing that you canVt just walk Into saiDeoiie*« hone, perhaps 
you could go with a housing Inspector and filth a copy of Housing 
Code/Building Code you could check: 

Square footage of area * room 

windows ' ' 

electrical outlets 

heating . ^ ^ 

exits (out;«lfle) 

halls -rr^s^aixs . 

bathroom(s) 

hot water 

structure 

window screens 



TRY to visit all of these types of homes or buildings: 

White owned/Black owned White .rentedfNon^^ihite rented 

{non*^rtiite) 



What have you found about these different enviroonents? 



Did this experience make you feel any need for ACTION 
on your part? On your city*s part? 
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DO YOU KNOW WHO, WHAT, OR WHERE? 

Air Pollution 
Water Pollution 
Noise Pollution 

Waste Disposal (sewage^ street runoff^ and 
solid waste) 
Visual Pollution 

Select one area of concern above tot your group's xeaearcb* 

It What public agency is set up to confront this problem area? 
What is its budget for the year? 

Local (City) Bijdget $ 

County Budget $ 



State Budget $_ 



Let^s compare the functions (the job) of the agency with 
its authority (powers): 

Functions " « « ^Authority 



3* Let's assess its staff and administration ~ 
Qualifications fot eoployment with the agency: 
Selection procedures: 
Salary: 

4. Specific current problems In the region^ idiich are covered 
by the agency: 

As listed in order of top As listed in order of 

priority by the agency's staff: priority by people surveyed 

ill your city; 
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5« What do you conclude from thia activity? 
About the agencyT 

About the problra area? 
About your city? 
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